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The ghosts of I956 


“The times of that superstition which attributed revolutions to the 
ill-will of a few agitators have long passed away. Everyone knows 
nowadays that, wherever there is a revolutionary convulsion, there 
must be some social want in the background which is prevented by 
outworn institutions from satisfying itself ... Every attempt at forcible 
repression will only bring it forth stronger and stronger until it bursts 
its fetters.” - Karl Marz. 


“We appeal to the conscience of the world! England and France 
cannot be indifferent to a possible loss of the Suez Canal... A loss 
of liberty for the world - of a little country which throughout thousands 
of years maintained this liberty with sacrifice and loss of blood - 
why are only the interests of great powers important? Why are not 
our hospitals, schools and national churches important, and why can 
these be easily sacrificed to bombs and fire? Why can’t you hear the 
call for help of our men, women and children?” - Hungarian “ Free 
Radio Rakoczi,” November 6, 1956. 


“Communists consider at that time, and still do today, that what 
happened in Hungary ten years ago was not revolution . but 
counter-revolution. : 

“It is true, of course, that before 1956 many breaches of Socialist 
legality took place ... But the great tragedy of Hungary in 1956 was 
the way in which so many ordinary people were misled by the acti- 
vities of those whose aim was to overthrow Socialism in Hungary... 
Socialism is secure in Hungary today.” - Sam Russell in the Morning 
Star, October 21, 1966. 


by Rod Prince 


On October 23, 1956, secret police fired 
on unarmed demonstrators in Budapest, 
and the Hungarian revolution began. On 
October 31, British and French forces 
attacked Egypt. On November 4, Soviet 
troops entered Budapest to crush the re- 
volution. 

All over the world, these events threw 
people into a ferment of hope, fear, 
sorrow and anger. As the bombs fell 
and the tanks moved in, old allegiances 
changed and new movements were born. 


In Britain, a movement was born, which 
came to call itself the “New Left,” and 
which, in the few years of its existence, 
had a lot to do with the growth of the 
nuclear disarmament movement. “ Poli- 
tics,” it said, “‘ begins with the bomb.” 
Its slogans were “socialist humanism ” 
and “ positive neutralism.” 


Many members of the New Left had 
been in the Communist Party until 
Hungary; I was one of them. It is still 
painful to recall the process of realising 
that the Party had been lying and was 
still lying; that the Soviet Union was not 
defending socialism from fascist counter- 
revolutionaries, but crushing a popular 
rising and restoring a police state for its 
own great power interests. It is pain- 
ful because it involves admitting how 
wrong we had been, and how easily 
we had accepted the official version of 
the truth. 


But although our record gave us precious 
little right to lecture anyone, we were 
morally engaged. We could not have 
attacked the British government’s ag- 
gression in Suez as long as we failed 
to attack the Soviet aggression in Hun- 
gary; and conversely, we could not have 
any respect for those who sought to 
make cold war capital out of the Hun- 
garian rising, regarding it as a “ victory 
for the West,” while they eagerly backed 
the Suez adventure. 


This was the lesson of 1956, which made 
neutralism the key element in the poli- 
tics of the next few years. The great 
powers of East and West had been seen 
acting in exactly the same way, with no 
regard for the rights of smaller nations. 


Other lessons followed: it was the cold 
war itself which stood in the way of 
freedom and independence; Russia could 
not allow a neutral Hungary, just as 
America today is trying to sabotage the 
neutrality of countries like Cambodia, 
and prefers to have the support of satel- 
lite regimes, as in Thailand, South 
Vietnam, Dominica and Brazil. Just as 
the first cold war brought the ice age of 
Stalin and McCarthy, the present ten- 
sion has meant a tightening up on dis- 
sent in Russia, China and the US. 


It was also realised that atom bombs 
could not save Hungary. Since 1956 it 
has become clearer still that nuclear 
bombs do not stop “ ccnventional ” wars. 
The only way they can end the game 
of bluff which great powers insist on 
playing is by forcing one side to back 


down, or by starting a nuclear war. 


But above all, the lesson of 1956 was 
that political language is meaningless 
unless it is based on a real respect for 
the wishes of the people. We hoped for 
a kind of politics which would not 
manipulate people, where morality 
would replace the doctrine of the lesser 
evil, and where politicians would not 
always know best. 


Now, ten years later, these lessons are 
slipping away. The cold war has hardly 
relaxed its hold in Europe, and has 
found new opportunities elsewhere. That 
much we might have expected; but the 
response of the left and the “ peace 
movement” in Britain has been very 
largely to abandon its non-alignment 
and to slip back into anti-human cold 
war sloganising. Over Vietnam, for in- 
stance, the prevailing tendency in the 
organised peace movement is not just 
to sympathise with the Viet Cong, but 
to identify it with the Vietnamese 
people, to accept its version of events 
and to play down its dark side. Agitation 
about nuclear weapons has ebbed away, 
and where people are at all interested 
in southern Africa, the call there is for 
armed force. 


But another lesson of Hungary was that 
violence did not work. The revolution 
was crushed, and even now, virtually 
none of its demands have been met. 
Soviet troops are still in occupation, 
and the party machine is still in control. 
There is more freedom of expression, 
and things are materially better; but 
this is very little to set against the exil- 
ings and executions. 


By contrast, in the first hours of the 
revolution, when the people were com- 
pletely unarmed, there were many in- 
stances of Russian soldiers, with their 
tanks, joining them. In his book Hun- 
garian Tragedy, Peter Fryer, the Daily 
Worker correspondent whose Budapest 
dispatches were’ censored by the 
Worker, describes how an unarmed 
crowd talked to Russian soldiers and 
persuaded them not to fire on them - 
and how the fraternisation was ended 
by a burst of rooftop machinegun fire, 
probably from the security police. 


In other towns, the Hungarians and 
Russians came to an agreement, and 
there was no fighting. Clearly, this was 
not possible everywhere, and the blame 
for starting the fighting lies with the 
Russians and with the Hungarian secur- 
ity police; but it is nevertheless true 
that some of the Hungarians’ most im- 
portant victories were not won by force 
of arms. 


Spontaneous revolutionary violence is 
different from deliberate and planned 
guerrilla war, and that is different again 
from the institutional war of a great 
power. They should not be equated; and 
no-one pretends that they are all equally 
wrong, or that they can all be easily 
replaced by non-violence. But I’m bold 
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Who killed Kennedy ? 


What an extraordinary letter Theodore 
Roszak has written to Peace News 
(October 21). In its own sad and plain- 
tive way, it epitomises the conservatism 
and fear which have been encountered by 
Mark Lane, Bertrand Russell and the 
British ‘““Who Killed Kennedy?” Com- 
mittee throughout our efforts to put 
before the public the verbatim testi- 
mony of witnesses and the actual ex- 
hibits relevant to the assassination, as 
opposed to the fraudulent summary of 
these known as the Warren Report. 


Theodore Roszak accuses us of being 
“clearly out to make as much cheap, 
anti-American propaganda out of the 
situation as possible ... an irresponsible 
and disreputable operation that had even 
less respect for the truth than it claimed 
the Warren Commission had...” These 
are strong words, and such words on the 
Left ought not to be met by solicitors, 
but do entitle us to demand one instance, 
one cited fact. The incredible thing is 
that all of those who have attacked us 
in this way have admitted that they do 
not know the evidence, have not read 
the verbatim testimony or studied the 
exhibits of which the Report is a fraudu- 
lent summary. 

Roszak regales us with his pained in- 
credulity at the suggestion that Warren 
or members of the Commission could 
lend. themselves to covering up or con- 
scious fraud. A radical does not put 
faith in public officials; he judges them 
by their deeds. No-one has asked Roszak 
to do anything more than read the 
evidence. The reason Mark Lane has, at 
last, broken through is because people, 
for the first time, are encountering the 
incompatibility between the bald state- 
ments of the Report and the facts mis- 
represented by these statements.’ 


To suggest that we must bring the 
assassin, alive and kicking, into Mr 
Roszak's living room or office, in order 
to demonstrate that the official version 


is based on distortion, fabrication and 
the destruction and suppression of evi- 
dence is something out of Alice in 
Wonderland. I enjoin Theodore Roszak, 
for the sake of his own good name, to 
read the Warren Report and compare 
any of the major areas of evidence with 
what the Warren Report says with re- 
spect to them. We have never asked 
him, or anyone else, to rely on Mr Lane 
or ourselves, but only to take the ele- 
mentary step, incumbent on any journal- 
ist, to study the evidence before plung- 
ing into print. That exercise will allow 
Mr Roszak no other conclusion than that 
the Warren Commission Report lies in 
every major area, blatantly, shamelessly 
and demonstratively. Mr Roszak might 
even read Mark Lane’s book. 

Ralph Schoenman, 

3 Shavers Place, London SW1. 


Youth weekend 


I should like to complete the report of 
the Youth for Peace in Vietnam weekend 
with facts that Mervyn Rice (October 
21) forgot to mention. 

I have no comments on the Friday or 
Saturday programme, but something 
must be said about the “high spot” - 
the Sunday march. Apart from Mr Rice’s 
wild over-optimism about the numbers, 
I take issue with his last paragraph, 
about the “unity” achieved. As the 
march left Victoria Park, baby Stalinists 
started the unifying chants of “‘ Ho in” 
etc. The anarchists and_ libertarians 
chanted slogans opposing the other half 
of the war. This angered our brothers, 
and in this happy way the morning 
passed. ; 

At the lunch break on the Embankment, 
some people from Lewisham distributed 
an excellent leaflet, which pointed out 
the total irrelevance of what we were 
doing. At a meeting we decided to slow 
down as we passed Downing Street, as 
a token demonstration. Passing Down- 
ing Street, the police and some marshals 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


So, after one official inquiry endorses the 
conviction of Timothy Evans for murder- 
ing his wife, another declares him to 
be innocent. What evidence did either 
of these commissions have, I wonder, 
that was not available to the other that 
enabled them to reach such contrary 
conclusions? And what is the meaning 
of the “free pardon” for Evans? Isn't 
this something that should be given to 
the jury-members who found him guilty, 
the judge who sentenced him, the hang- 
man who executed him, and we tax- 
payers who paid for the rope? 

I thought the rider to the second com- 
mission’s report that although Evans 
did not kill his wife, he probably 
killed his child, a quite breathtaking 
libel on a man unable to defend himself. 
A man cannot be judged guilty until he 
has been tried; but legal technicalities 
aside, how on earth can the commission 
have had adequate grounds for such a 
conclusion when Evans himself has been 
dead for a decade and leading witnesses 
(including Christie) are also out of 
reach? This rider seems to me an at- 
tempt by authority to exculpate itself 
for the harrowing burden of hanging 
a man in error. It is almost as if white- 
faced officials are saying, “ Well, if he 
didn’t kill his wife, he must have done 
something to justify the execution.” The 
blunt fact remains that the judgment 
of the second commission on Evans’ guilt 
for killing his baby, like that of the first 
in relation to the murder of his wife, 
is worthless. 

s * * 


How do monks live? My ideas on the 
subject have always been conditioned 
by some reproductions pushed out by a 
soap firm many years ago as part of a 
sales drive. These pictures hung about, 
as pictures do, and during my boyhood 
I came to view them as being indicative 
of the realities of monastic life. Huge 
cherubic monks in voluminous robes 
drank with carefree abandon from flag- 
ons which flowed with something even 
my youthful eye concluded was not 
water; on the table was a sumptuous 


repast, game pies, boar’s head, a sirloin 
of beef, a huge bowl of fresh fruit and 
so forth, and the whole picture was 
redolent of genial and carefree abandon 
to sensual pleasures. It so happened last 
week I had the chance of testing those 
early impressions with reality. A friend 
who is a monk invited me to lunch at 
his Abbey. 
I recall on the way wondering what I 
should talk about, or to be accurate, 
what I should not talk about; so my 
first shock came when I found there was 
no talking at all! The food, a simple 
but ample vegetarian repast, also failed 
to correspond to my preconceptions, as 
did the scholarly looking monk who 
read aloud throughout the entire meal 
from the proceedings of the recent Coun- 
cil in Rome. 
I was interested to note that each monk 
had his own cutlery, table napkin, bow}, 
butter pat and salt. At the end of the 
meal each rinsed his cutlery in his 
bowl, which he then emptied and wiped 
clean with his napkin. The bowl became 
a cover for the butter dish, cutlery was 
wrapped inside the napkin and the en- 
tire equipment disappeared onto a shelf 
under the table. Each monk then in turn 
cleaned his own table space with a 
brush and crumb tray passed down the 
line. I must say the monks in the pic- 
tures of my boyhood seemed to me the 
last sort of persons in the universe who 
would stop to worry about the crumbs 
on the table, or of making such a 
singular contribution to the ‘baneful 
problem of washing up. 
* * * 


As far as I can make out, the old couple 
have lived in our small hamlet all their 
lives. A health visitor, shocked by what 
she saw, arranged for the old lady to 
be transferred to a home. A neighbour 
said the filth was indescribable. It is, 
alas, all too easy to describe; she was ly. 
ing in bed in her faeces and her husband 
was too old to cope. But what a tragic 
way to end the partnership of a life- 
time! Could neighbours have helped? 
Couldn’t the district nurse have organ- 
ised a daily call? Could the couple have 
been taken to the home together? Surely 
if “welfare”? means anything more in 
this context than a bureaucratic preoccu- 
pation with hygiene, some step could 
have been taken to prevent this cruel 
separation. Now she lies in a clean white 
bed, alone; and he sits at home, alone. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


attacked some of the marchers; Mervyn 
Rice distinguished himself, thrusting 
people on to the pavement. No move to 
break the cordon had occurred. This 
really aroused passions, and by the 
time the march left Parliament Square, 
it was divided in two, the anarchist ban- 
ners and most YCND ones on one side, 
the police, some marshals and the Young 
Communist League on the other. The 
afternoon was a series of rows between 
marchers. 

Whatever the blame for Sunday’s fiasco, 
it takes a stupendous quantity of double- 
think to find “ unity” 1n it. 

Keith Nathan, 

12 Shawbridge, Harlow, Essex. 


China 


Siddharaj Daddha, of Jaipur, writes 
violently about ‘periodic holocausts ” 
of “ power maniacs” in China. Can he 
quote even ten proved deaths from the 
recent cultural revolution? Can he claim 
that this popular rising against the 
watering-down of socialist ideals in 
China has caused anything like the 
suffering of 100,000 ‘suspected com- 
munists””’ killed in Indonesia? Is the 
present state of India better than that 
of China, with millions doomed to star- 
vation through bureaucratic muddle, 
economic chaos, shifting political atti- 
tae and misappropriation of foreign 
aid? 

China is the world’s biggest country, and 
has no national debt. She stands on her 
own feet and pays for what she buys 
with hard currency. Her people are 
adequately fed by any standard: get out 
of the train on any big railway station 
and you see the ordinary peasants, 
soldiers and workers buying roast chick- 
en, hot meat dumplings, chicken soup, 
and other nutritious foods from_spot- 
lessly clean steam-heated trolleys. Their 
only warlike preparations are, like those 
of Switzerland and other European de- 
mocracies, for self-defence. The Chinese 
people are not only incomparably better 
off now than they were before liberation, 
they have hope of even better lives for 
their children later. 

Meanwhile, in the rest of Asia, people 
suffer from chronic malnutrition and/or 
devastation by war - a war brought by 
invading foreign powers. There, if you 
like, the people suffer ‘“ periodic holo- 
causts” and the bestiality of “ power 
maniacs ” but not in China. 

It would be interesting to hear where 
Siddharaj Daddha gets his confidently 
stated “facts.” To us in New Zealand, 
flooded with propaganda from our 
American “ally,” they sound very like 
US State Department hand-outs. 

Sarah Campion, 

Box 5479, Auckland, New Zealand. 


Brighton demonstration 


It has been generally assumed by the 
ordinary public that the Christian Group 
of the Committee of 100 was responsible 
for the demonstration at the church in 
Brighton, and the Group has asked me 
to write to you to get the record 
straight. 

At our conference the other day it was 
moved that ‘“ congratulations should be 
extended to the Vietnam Action Group 
for the Brighton demonstration. We con- 
sider this the most relevant thing that 
has happened in the Christian Church 
for a long time.” 

Addendum: ‘“ We deplore, however, the 
violence shown on both sides.” 

This was later changed to: “The Chris- 
tian Committee of 100 congratulate the 
demonstrators at Brighton for showing 
to Christians the relevance of their 
faith, in the present world situation, and 
deplore the action of the Minister of 
the church in bringing in the pence: 
and in ignoring the message of the de- 
monstrators.” 

There was general feeling that we were 
sorry we had not thought of doing this 
first, but that if we had there would 
have been no violence, at least on our 
side. 

Mrs Peggie Denny, Secretary, 

27 Fairfield Grove, London SE7. 


Peru 


There appears to be no mention in 
the European press of the trial in Peru 
of the brave young Peruvian freedom 
marcher who was captured by the army 
some three years ago. A military tribunal 


now sits in Arequipa and the patriot, 
Hugo Blanco, is fighting for his life. 
President Belaunde must know that the 
workers who followed Hugo Blanco and 
occupied vacant farmsteads in the high- 
lands of the ancient Inca capital of 
Cuzco, did so in a desperate attempt to 
protest to the 20th-century world about 
the 14th-century conditions in which 
they live. These workers are allowed 
officially to buy a ration of cocaine to 
dull the pain of their ailing poverty- 
stricken lives. No wonder that Russia 
broadcasts to these men in their own 
Quechua language, knowing that nowhere 
in the world can be seen such poverty 
besides such riches. 

A protest march in Europe would 
strengthen the hand of men, including 
the President, who may well like to 
see better conditions for the Serranos. 
John Edmunds, 

c/o 100 Henderson Road, London E7. 


Instant theatre 


It’s useless to criticise Keith Johnstone’s 
“Instant Theatre” on the basis of a 
single visit, as your critic (October 14) 
seems to have done. “Instant Theatre” 
isn’t really theatre at all, it’s more like 
football - a given place, a set of rules, 
a framework within which almost any- 
thing can happen. You don’t say of a 
football match: “It wasn’t worth paying 
for the whole match because there was 
only twenty minutes’ fine play.” Some- 
times the game is great, sometimes less 
so; it’s the same with “ Instant Theatre.” 
But when it is good it’s unique; you get 
something you can’t get in any circum- 
stances in conventional theatre. 

Ann Jellicoe, 

5 Chislehurst Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Auto-destructive art 


I read Roger Barnard’s article on the 
Destruction in Art Symposium (October 
7) with sympathy as well as interest. 
Art has received precious little attention 
from the peace movement and it is good 
to find pacifists who are interested in 
the trends of modern art and their effect 
on human personality and on society. 
Nevertheless, while fully appreciating 
the dangers inherent in auto-destructive 
art, as publicly practised at any rate, 
I feel that Roger Barnard’s verdict is 
much too harsh and negative. 

To be fair, he admits that, due to lack 
of empirical evidence, his description 
of the social effects of such art is only 
a hunch; but this is all the more reason 
why such a premature condemnation of 
auto-destructionism is hardly in place. 
The question is whether auto-destructive 
art encourages “ displacement of aggres- 
sion” or prevents it, by itself acting as 
a channei for aggressive attitudes. Art is 
concerned, not purely with aesthetics, but 
with reality. As such, it has every right 
to embody decay and destruction. Gustav 
Metzger says: ‘‘ Auto-destructive art is 
committed to a left-wing revolutionary 
position in politics, and to struggle 
against future wars.” I feel that these 
artists may succeed where others have 
failed, in the all-important task of depict- 
ing an auto-destructive epoch in the last 
phase of its destruction. 

Brian Davis, 

42 Gilford Road, Lurgan, Co Armagh. 


Dr Subandrio 


Might I ask Peace News readers this 
week to bombard the Indonesian officials 
in this country with pleas for the life 
of Dr Subandrio? 

He may have been foolish, even a bad 
minister, but at least he was not re 
sponsible for mass murder. 

Would this not be a chance for the 
new Indonesian government to end the 
blood-letting? 

Gordon Peters, 

35 St Mary’s Gardens, London SE11. 


Brighton arrests 


Further to your report (October 21) of 
the case of Ernest McDonald, his friend 
Tom Carroll was also fined £20, and 
donations may be sent to Felicity Crump, 
Glynleigh Farm, Pevensey, Sussex. 
Nicolas Walter, 

4 Vane Close, Kenton, Middx. 


Several letters have had to be shortened 
this week, and others held over, through 
shortage of space. Please try to Keep 
your letters short. 


Helen Mayer 


“.. . boys whose home conditions are so 
wretched that they live not merely in the 
streets during their waking hours, but off 
the streets, earning their livelihood of 
bare subsistence by fair or devious means 
and sleeping in back alleys, possibly on 
the grating above a bakery for warmth.” 


The scugnizzi 


of Naples 


“Birds in their little nests agree!’ is 
the traditional English nursery _repri- 
mand to squabbling little brats. But do 
they? 

In his film Uccellacit e Uccellini Pier 
Paolo Pasolini illustrates that they do 
not. A man and his son meet a talking 
crow that talks dialectics, jogging them 
out of their happy-go-lucky complacency 
by illustrating man’s exploitation of his 
neighbour. The crow tells them the 
story of an old monk who tried to follow 
the example of St Francis of Assissi by 
talking to the birds and teaching them 
to love their Creator and one another; 
he suffers the cruelty of the elements, 
teaching first the falcons and then the 
sparrows, only to witness the tragic 
scene of a falcon falling like a thunder- 
bolt on a sparrow and devouring it; 
sadly, ‘he continues his endeavours, know- 
ing that he will have to start all over 
again. The crow accompanies father and 
son on their journey, and its words of 
evil omen are substantiated by scenes 
illustrating man’s inhumanity to man. 


_ Finally, father and son can take it no 


longer; they kill the admonishing crow 
and eat it. 

William Golding, in Lord of the Flies, 
depicts the law of the jungle as enacted 
by a group of boys who find themselves 
on a desert isldnd and have to fend for 
themselves. In the crowded, lively city 
of Naples, his parable is reality. The 
“ scugnizzi,” as they are called, the spin- 
ning tops of Naples, are boys whose 
home conditions are so wretched that 
they live not merely in the streets during 
their waking hours but off the streets, 
earning their livelihood of bare sub- 
sistence by fair or devious means and 


ERICH FRIED 
AMERICA 


in memoriam Norman Morrison 


The hungerstrikers 

the students beaten up 
with hickory truncheons 
on their march of protest 
and one who burnt himself 
in Washington 


They will mean more to America 
than the one 


sleeping in back alleys (possibly on 
the grating above a bakery for warmth). 
In 1957 Morris West wrote his book 
Children of the Sun (Heinemann, 1957) 
in which he described the social condi- 
tions of Naples, the plight of the scug- 
nizzi and Don Borrelli’s work. 

Don Mario Borrelli, himself 2 member 
of a large family, had to run errands for 
a barber at the age of eight and was 
only able to continue his studies at the 
age of thirteen when he decided to be- 
come a priest. From the time he left 
the seminary he has devoted his life to 
helping the poor of Naples. In his auto- 
biography A Streetlamp and the Stars 
(Peter Davies, 1963), he describes what 
he calls the “dress rehearsal” of his 
life’s work with the charcoal burners 
in the mountainous region of Matese, 
north of Naples, “a people condemned 
to poverty, isolation, ignorance and the 
contempt of their fellow men,” whose 
friend he became. 

But it was with the urchins of Naples 
that Don Borelli saw his life-work. His 
real love for his fellow Neapolitans and 
his indomitable courage led from the 
dress rehearsal as mountaineer and help- 
er to the nightly performance of many 
long months as a scugnizzo. While follow- 
ing ‘his normal duties during the day, 
the transformation into scugnizzo took 
place nightly and he collected fag ends 
for tobacco, scrounged together a little 
food, even “did” the trams with the 
scugnizzi on a pickpocket expedition, 
and with them looked for a place to 
snatch an uneasy few hours’ rest huddled 
together on the pavement. Eventually 
he found the way to bring them to the 
tumbledown disused church where a 


holding his gall bladder with the hand 


that will never again lift his dog 
by the ears 
before witnesses 


If it be said anywhere: 


They are all like the one with the gall 


America can point to those 
not liked by the one with gall 


the hungerstrikers the beaten up the burnt 


and ask: Where are they from? 


Taken from “und Vietnam und,” published by Klaus Wagenbach, Berlin, and 
translated from the German by Helen Mayer. 


ramshackle sort of home had been pre- 
pared for them; and they started the 
“legal business” of the junk yard, in 
which they collected junk which they 
subsequently sold. , 
When I visited the Materdei Casa, six- 
teen years later in June this year, the 
junk was smouldering away: the smoke 
penetrated the rooms and the crackling 
flames were audible throughout the 
building. The site was needed in order 
to extend and improve the living con- 
ditions, which were becoming untenable. 
The settlement at Posillipo (Greek word 
meaning “rest from worries”), which 
Don Borrelli had envisaged as a com- 
plete boys’ town, remained an unrealis- 
able project because the authorities had 
not given permission to build, although 
a previous city council had granted per- 
mission and a site had already been 
purchased. er 

The settlement at Posillipo, on the edge 
of the city of Naples, could be equipped 
with its own facilities to provide for the 
everyday needs of the various family 
groups, viz social services, a medical 
centre, a laundry, a store, etc, as well 
as a schoo] within the village for prim- 
ary and secondary school pupils, and 
would also include vocational training 
for the older boys. At present the boys 
attend different schools in Naples whilst 
living in the Casa, but by having the 
school within the village as an integral 
part of the family unit, initial handicaps 
due to lack of previous schooling etc 
could be dealt with and overcome and 
a more harmonious educational pro- 
gramme could be arrived at. ; 
When I saw Don Borrelli in his shirt 
sleeves on a scorching day in June, I 
guessed how he felt. The burning of 
the junk was something like the felling 
of the trees in Chekhov's The Cherry 
Orchard: to one who had known the 
cold and damp of the pavement during 
long winter nights, the thought of all 
that wasted warmth must have been 
sickening. And yet, building had to 
start; the junk had to be disposed of 
there and then. Trade had been stopped 
some months previously because the 
boys were at school; with paid workers 
and increasing expenses it was no longer 
worth while. So the Posillipo dream was 
shattered for the moment, and the junk 
yard was smoking and crackling. 
Anything I could say seemed vaguely 
out of place at such a time. “I was so 
moved and impressed when I read Morris 
West’s book,” I ventured. Don Vesuvio, 
as he frequently signs his articles and 
is also sometimes called because of a 
capacity to “‘erupt,” cleared his throat 
and his eyes were a slightly intenser 
blue as he looked down at his desk. 
“Would you like a coffee?” he asked. 
I declined at first, then nodded and 
thanked him. In a more matter of fact 
tone he phoned the bar for two coffees. 
Almost immediately a little boy of about 
eight or nine years old, wearing an 
apron and carrying a tray, brought the 
cups of coffee, rather like Don Borrelli 
himself, as he describes in his autobio- 
graphy, would have done at his age. Per- 
haps this offer had not just been courte- 
ous hospitality, but rather to indicate 
to me how his life had unfolded: how 
the need had called for the natural re- 
sponse. 

Throughout his conversation it became 
clear that the fame and praise were 
to him an almost tedious adjunct, for all 
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the time he was playing down his own 
initiative and emphasisng the natural- 
ness of his action in the circumstances as 
he found them: “I give the boys a 
home, something like my own home 
was”; or when questioned about the 
most difficult task of all, that of finding 
work for his boys and sending them into 
the world: “Of course we find them 
work. How can you send a son away 
mano knowing that he is well cared 
or?” 

Don Borrelli has answered the call for 
the relief of need with a singleminded- 
ness and devotion that can teach us 
much. It also shows us what extraordin- 
ary things can be done within existing 
structures with singlemindedness and de- 
votion. Now he has moved from the 
Casa to the “baracche” (shanty town) 
of Naples, which consists of shacks made 
from scraps of lino, egg boxes, corru- 
gated cardboard and tin, built on the 
foundations of bombed buildings, on 
hard soil which becomes thick mud in 
the wet season, as the shacks are far 
from being proof against the elements. 
Rat infested and lacking the most ele- 
mentary sanitary arrangements, these 
places are homes for families with eight 
or nine children. 

Groups of voluntary workers, mainly 
university students, have been living and 
working in the baracche. A considerable 
number of families has been rehoused. 
Students have even camped out in the 
main square of Naples in front of the 
town hall, holding posters which stated 
that they were on 28 hours’ hunger 
strike in protest against the conditions 
of the baracche. 


A brief stay is too little to gain a clear 
idea of the education and activity at 
the Casa. There were several television 
sets and very few toys (but these may 
have been packed away as a group of 
boys was about to leave for England on 
holiday; all the boys have been abroad 
either in families or camping and many 
of them keep up a lively correspondence), 
Among the student helpers were some 
who seemed a little insecure themselves 
and harassed by challenging examina- 
tions. I was told that in the new build- 
ing there would be professional helpers. 
Certainly the settlement at Posillipo 
would offer greater scope. 

To return to my metaphor, I had the 
impression that the fledglings are at 
present given a warm nest and, with 
care and guidance, grow secure wings 
which carry them up to a green branch. 
But perhaps it is a little conformist and 
conventional. It seemed a discordant 
note, in line with a conformist educa- 
tion, when a small boy ran out with a 
large toy rifle. I was reminded of this 
when I saw a photograph in the Casa 
dello Scugnizzo News of a group of boys 
in tin helmets, gifts from well meaning 
members of the local NATO base, with 
the caption “Thank goodness there is 
NATO.” 


Addressing a meeting in Belgium, Don 
Borrelli once said that we are all united 
by centuries of history; that each of us, 
like all our ancestors, has helped to 
shape the world in which we live and, 
consequently, we are all of us individ- 
ually and collectively responsible for all 
the children in the world; that we can 
no longer shelter behind our own petty 
racial or religious convictions, but must 
give something of ourselves. 
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Peter Willis 


ABERFAN 


No-one who does not live in the valleys, 
not I, and probably not you, can genuine- 
ly understand what it’s like to live - and 
to know that you owe your livelihood 
to living - on top of, and in and out of, 
the worst imaginable kind of death trap. 
For generations the people of Aberfan 
and villages like it strung out through 
the valleys, and indeed of mining com- 
munities everywhere, have lived with a 
day-to-day fear of a pit accident; a fear 
that was occasionally confirmed with 
crushing and suffocation below ground, 
grief and hardship above. Such disasters 
are rare in mining, but are looked on as 
part of the inevitable cost of coal. South 
Wales was not unique in this respect. 


Until now. It is a vicious, stupid irony 
that the worst mining disaster of modern 
times should not have happened below 
ground, but should have come from the 
skyline; that it should have happened 
not to the men who are prepared to take 
their lives into their hands as part of 
their job, but to their children instead; 
that it should not be due to natural 
causes, but should be a totally manmade 
and unnecessary calamity. 


Editorials 


CND 


“It is curious that the further away you 
are from London, the more you trust 
CND headquarters,” said one delegate 
from distant parts at CND’s annual con- 
ference in London last weekend. That 
comment should be borne in mind by 
all who presume to criticise the Cam- 
paign; for there was a residue of feeling 
and commitment at the conference 
which was a source of encouragement 
to the platform and which will have 
sent many delegates away determined 
to raise the money which will keep CND 


going. 

On the other hand, delegates from far 
away places expressed some concern at 
the developing shape of CND: in the 
north-west they would like a much 
greater emphasis on campaigning for 
the abandonment of Polaris and 
Britain’s independent deterrent; in East 
Anglia they are still concentrating on 
the need to demonstrate the ugly pres- 
ence of nuclear bases; and inf Devon and 
Cornwall they are reluctant to be asso- 
ciated with the Communist Party. Sev- 
eral groups said they would be _ hard- 
pressed to raise the £2 expected now 
annually of individual members when on 
top of that they have a local member- 
ship fee. Others talked about the death 
of CND. 

What can be said clearly is that this 
conference committed CND to raising 
enough money to pay off its creditors; 
with the proviso that a recall conference 
will be held next spring if the Campaign 
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The Aberfan disaster could only happen 
in South Wales, where the villages 
crouch in the valleys close to the coal 
seams and the only place for the tips is 
the mountainsides above them ... Never- 
theless it needn’t have happened had it 
not been for the cupidity of the coal- 
owners, who located tips as close as 
possible to the pits, regardless of the 
danger,'‘and the laziness of the National 
Coal Board, which inherited the situation 
and, far from doing anything to remedy 
it, make it safe, or find alternative 
methods of waste disposal, continued the 
practice, even to the extent of starting 
new tips, including the one which col- 
lapsed at Aberfan. 


Such action would only have been de 
fensible had the Coal Board taken the 
trouble to ‘constantly and rigorously 
check the tips and to install seismological 
“ early-warning’” devices in those that 
presented any hazard. But, as a Coal 
Board official pointed out last Saturday, 
this would be very costly, and he didn’t 
think people were prepared to pay that 
much extra for their coal.... 


is not then in a position to go over to 
renewed and invigorated propaganda 
activity. In addition the policy objectives 
of the Campaign have been redefined 
so as to commit CND to the develop- 
ment of alternative foreign policies and 
to welcoming all who recognise the need 
for a coherent policy of opposition to 
present government policy. 

Many people will say that this is a far 
cry from the radical organisation which 
was once going to revolutionise the 
political structure of this country and 
the methods of settling disputes between 
nations; but CND will go on as a very 
necessary pressure group, and we must 
decide, firstly, whether we have the will 
to help it continue and, only secondly, 
whether it is enough. 


Australia 


Opponents of the Vietnam war will have 
been thrilled, and surely (one tries to 
convince oneself) Johnson and_ his 
policy-formulators will have been a trifle 
shaken, by the series of courageous 
demonstrations which have been staged 
against the American president as he has 
conducted his one-man circus tour en 
route for Manila. It has been shown yet 
again that the demonstrations of admi- 
ration and adoration which our enorm- 
ously overblown leaders seem to need 
can be thrown into question by the 
actions of a brave few; and that if only 
enough people demonstrate publicly and 
imaginatively their antipathy to policies 
of statesmanship then the media are 
capable of reflecting their concern. 

Another incident in connection with the 
Johnson visit to Australia springs to 
mind. A man rings up a newspaper, 
threatens to assassinate Johnson and 
claims to have had a son killed in 
Vietnam. The police are then forced 
fo go round and question the fathers 
of more than 40 Australian boys killed 
in Vietnam, asking them: what do you 
think of Johnson’s Vietnam policies? 
Obviously, these visits will have been 


GHOSTS 


from front page 


enough to believe that non-violence is 
the right direction to work in, and it is 
depressing to see so many people em- 
bracing the idea of violence with such 
eagerness and such apparent unwilling- 
ness to think about what it means in 
practice. 

But non-violence in itself is not a sub- 
stitute for a policy. The politics of non- 
violence must be the politics of social 
change, against oppression and inequal- 
ity, and for human beings. The need for 
this kind of change is too obvious for 
me to detail it here. For Britain, it 
means changing our place in the world 
- a process which has dragged out to an 
amazing and depressing degree since the 
Suez fiasco. It also means looking afresh 
at our domestic set-up, and here the 
following quotation is worth consider- 
ing: 


Already the cloudy grief is settling; the 
sympathy will begin to evaporate, the 
papers will turn their backs, and the 
bereaved will be left with a clear anger 
and a sediment of bitterness. 


For generations this bitterness has found 
articulation in the implacable socialism 
of men like Aneurin Bevan: a crusad- 
ing, proudly class-conscious idealism 
directed against “them,” who so in- 
humanly exploited the miners, who were 
so careless of their welfare. But the 
enemy is not as tangible as that. The 
coalowners who were greedy were re- 
placed by the National Coal Board, 
which was “economical.” A_ socialist 
ideal realised; the irony will not be lost 
on those who, last Monday, demanded 
that the Coroner record the cause of 
their children’s deaths as “ buried alive 
by the National Coal Board.” These 
people were simply speaking the truth 
as it has been demonstrated to them 
and their forefathers for the past hun- 
dred years. 


What killed the children of Aberfan was 
not an isolated incidence of carelessness 
or parsimony, it was a social philosophy 
that puts wealth and power above human 
happiness and welfare, or self-decep- 
tively equates these objectives; a social 
philosophy that has disproportionately 
reckoned the amount of individual sacri- 
fice compatible with the common good. 
It is so inbred in our society that it 
cannot be eradicated by reorganisation, 
reform, or even by revolution. Aberfan 
is a real and appalling symbol of an in- 
human society. 


distasteful for the police and for some 
of the families; but the point is made: 
what do the fathers of boys killed in 
Vietnam think about the war? Probably 
no-one asked them before. 
Another, more disturbing, use of the 
media was made recently in Australia. 
Peace News, following many national 
newspapers, reported in July that a 
small boat, Humanity 1, manned and 
sponsored by the Australian Committee 
Against Atomic Testing (CAAT), had 
entered the test zone of the first French 
nuclear test in the Pacific at Mururoa 
atoll. This story was false. 
We have just received a statement from 
CAAT which reads: ; 
“The symbolic voyage described in 
the July 1 statement was an inspira- 
tion conceived and approved at a 
regular CAAT meeting on June 30 as 
a desperate bid to halt French nu- 
clear tests . .. The actual sacrifice 
was not in the physical sense of a 
crew risking life and health, but was 
rather in the mental anguish ex- 
perienced by honestly motivated mem- 
bers who feared for fellow humans 
more than for the reputation of 
CAAT. 
“CAAT admits that it was naive even 
to consider that the truth about 
Humanity 1 would not become 
known.” 
It ought to be said that it was more 
than “naive” of CAAT to spread this 
falsehood, that it seems fair from this 
distance to suggest that CAAT members 
were covering up more for their failure 
to send out a boat than realistically ex- 
pecting the French to be tricked into 
calling off the tests. However desperate 
the international situation may be it 
can rarely if ever be appropriate to at- 
tempt a hoax of this magnitude. 
We can therefore welcome the fact that 
CAAT has now equipped and fitted a 
seaworthy vessel, Trident, which will 
be sailing into the test area at the begin- 
ning of next year. Honest courage is 
ultimately the only realistic way to 
challenge the practices of governments. 


“The . . . economic policy did not 
take into account man, nor society, 
and reduced the idea of socialism to 
the fee production of iron and 
steel.” 


This was said in 1954 by Imre Nagy, 
the “ National Communist” prime min- 
ister during the Hungarian revolution, 
kidnapped and hanged in 1958. (Quoted 
in the New Reasoner, summer 1959, by 
Tibor Meray.) 


In The Causes of World War Ill, C. 

Wright Mills had this to say: 
“ Western intellectuals should remem- 
ber with humility, even with shame, 
that the first significant crack in the 
cold war front was not made by 
those who enjoy the formal freedom 
of the Western democracies, but by 
men who run the risk of being shot, 
imprisoned, driven to become nervous 
caricatures of human beings.” 

We still have a long way to go, before 

we either change our own society or 

dismantle the power system which is 

oppressing the world. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Goal! World Cup 1966 at the London 
Columbia cinema is a film I’ve been in- 
tending to see for some time: one of 
the associate directors is Ross Devenish, 
a South African who has written for 
Peace News several times and whose 
earlier film, Tyburn Tree, was reviewed 
by Rod Prince in last year’s Christmas 
issue. Goal! is an appropriate title for 
the film; when I saw it last week, I was 
impressed by some of the brilliant 
colour photography but disappointed 
that most of the play we saw consisted 
of a ball being bashed or scrambled past 
a goalkeeper into the net; there was 
nothing, for example, of the superb 
midfield work which led to those three 
shock goals by the North Koreans 
against Portugal. The film relied too 
much on the commentary for evocation 
of atmosphere and build up of tension; 
it was almost as if Tim Turner was giv- 
ing us Sporteview. 

The most exciting moment was when 
James Callaghan, George Brown and the 
Rt Hon Harold Wilson were seen to 
take their seats for England’s final 
against West Germany. Truly, the vil- 
lains of the piece had arrived; from all 
over the darkened auditorium came a 
spontaneous, delighted and _ sustained 
hissing! 

* * * 


Last week was treat week for John 
Ball, for I also went to see the Royal 
Shakespeare’s US at the Aldwych. I must 
say that after seeing it I more or less 
agree with Roger Barnard’s uncompro- 
misingly committed review in last 
week's Peace News. Do see it. 
However, I would add two additional 
points which struck me most strongly. 
In the first place, the production is in 
large measure a debate about the effic- 
acy and meaning of symbolic action, 
about Norman Morrison and the Budd- 
hist monks who have made pyres of 
themselves. Since we are in the position 
where we can only make gestures and 
since martyrdom by fire is the ultimate 
gesture of human sympathy and com- 
passion, it is not surprising that some 
left-wing critics who favour more mili- 
tant solidarity with the Vietnamese 
liberation army have been unimpressed 
by the play. 
Secondly, US ends with what many 
critics have dismissed as a gimmick: 
the actors freeze as if playing the game 
of “statues,” the houselights go up, the 
audience walks out, and the actors re- 
main immobile on stage. Kenneth Tynan 
was heard to ask loudly on the opening 
night, “‘Are we waiting for you or are 
you waiting for us?” He walked out. 
I was one of several people last Satur- 
day who decided to remain and face the 
actors out. First of all, one is struck 
that unless the departing audience do 
dismiss the situation as a_ theatrical 
gimmick, what they are in fact doing 
is walking out while the play is still 
going on - so one would hope they can- 
not ignore the issues raised as if the cur- 
tain had dropped and the whole thing 
was over. Later one begins to feel 
stirred to start a debate about the ques- 
tions raised by the play. 
But, finally, such a tension between 
audience and actor must eventually 
throw a strain on the actors as individual 
human beings. Am I right in thinking 
that the ten-minute silent immobility at 
the end of the play forces them to 
question their own attitudes and com- 
mitment to US, their own feelings of 
compassion or apathy towards the Viet- 
nam war? Aldwych actors please reply. 
* * s 


The Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company had a nasty little advert 
in the Radio Times the other day. It was 
an offer of “beautiful full colour 
prints” of Tiros, Mariner and Polaris 
missiles, by “Oleg Stravrowsky, inter- 
nationally famous painter.” Each missile 
comes “elegantly framed in white 
painted wood,” and it only costs 7s 6d, 
plus evidence that you’ve been buying 
the firm’s magnetic tape. 

At least two people have written to tell 
me that they’ve protested to MMM about 
this advert. Good for them; I hope 
others join in. The address: 3M House, 
Wigmore Street, London W1. 

The title of the painting which illus- 
trates page 5 (opposite) this week is 
“Reproductive System”; the artist, 
Gerald Nason. 
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In a recent article in Peace News 
(September 9), Gordon Peters wrote that 
the situation in Indonesia is far from 
stable after the upheavals of the past 
year. Observers coming from the heavily- 
populated regions of Central Java report 
strong support still for President Sukar- 
no in his old seat of power, although 
millions of people in those parts have 
probably not yet understood how far 
his power has been eroded. On all the 
evidence the odds are running high 
against him, and you would have to be 
reckless to back him for any kind of 
winner. 

From his summer palace, Dr Sukarno is 
still fond of asserting that what the 
Indonesians need are not full bellies but 
“monuments and a great culture.” He 
has always tended to seek solutions in 
semantic juggling. But one of the most 
urgent tasks facing the new leadership 
is to set about re-educating a generation 
of young people who, if they do not 
agree with Sukarno’s panacea, still fail 
to grasp fully that hard work and stable 
growth are essential for a developing 
country. 

The new leader, Suharto, if he continues 
his policy of replacing “unreliable” 
military commanders in_ east-central 
Java, most likely will not be threatened 
politically from that quarter. But it is 
the region where most Indonesians live. 
If the new regime fails to show that it 
can make the lives of the people better 
it could lose control of the situation. 
Thus, although politically the logic of 
events seems to be going Suharto’s way, 
a large and continuing condition of the 
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Indonesia: problems of reconstruction 


new regime’s success will be its skill 
at handling Indonesia’s perilous econ- 
omic problems. 

The man in charge of economic recovery, 
the Sultan of Jogjakarta, inherited a 
nightmare when he took over the econ- 
omy, in tatters under the former regime. 
Enterprises were reduced to a standstill 
about two days out of three, and it was 
futile to talk of planning when, accord- 
ing to the ministers concerned, the total 
collapse of the currency made all book- 
keeping and all budgetary forecasting 
impossible. In any case, the disintegra- 
tion of a grand overall national plan that 
was never conceived as a programme of 
progressive achievement, but merely as 
a windy catalogue of ideals, did not 
matter very much. It was never based 
on any serious evaluation of available 
means and resources, but was worked out 
on the basis of statistical data that were 
either roughly approximate or quite 
meaningless. 

This economic shambles may take years 
to clear up. The problem of establishing 
a prosperous Indonesia is one of the most 
difficult to solve, since her economy has 
experienced a swift cumulative setback 
during the last seven or eight years, 
partly caused by over-expenditure on 
arms purchases. Many Indonesians 
gained fabulous wealth through profiteer- 
ing since independence in 1945. But the 
small people and most of the civil ser- 
vants were even worse off than during 
the Dutch colonial regime. The peasants 
were on the poverty line, too, but if 
they sold their crops they could lead 
a better life than those in the towns, 


whose low salaries subjected them to 
continued misery. The value of the 
rupiah decreased along the spiral line 
of inflation, and wages were barely suffi- 
cient to last halfway to the next pay day. 
Late last year, money circulation had 
reached such proportions that the capac- 
ity of the Djakarta printing office was be- 
ing outstripped. The currency was accord- 
ingly revalued with one new rupiah to 
every 1,000 old rupiahs. 


The real core of Indonesia’s economic 
plight is the startling imbalance between 
revenue and expenditure. The former 
administration did not effect a policy of 
austerity at all. It kept on spending the 
state’s income lavishly so that the hier- 
archy’s household was often described as 
a kind of neo-feudalism. The cure for 
such ills must be to introduce a keen 
sense of austerity in all sectors with the 
view of restoring the balance between 
income and expenditure, and a big pro- 
duction boost is the obvious solution to 
close the gap. Rational planning and in- 
centives for such a boost are now under 
way, and there is finally an intelligent 
lead from those at the head of affairs. 
It is estimated that a minimum of ten 
billion dollars is needed to reconstruct 
the economy on a sound basis, and much 
of this will have to be obtained in 
foreign credits. But the availability of 
credits will still depend on the confi- 
dence that the issuing countries put in 
the men holding the leadership. 


If the Sultan of Jogjakarta does not pull 
the republic back from the brink of 
economic oblivion, the viability of Gen- 


eral Suharto’s regime will become highly 
questionable. The majority of Indone- 
Sians are tired of short order on their 
rice bowls, and their political destinies 
are at present secondary to full bellies. 


Retrenchment has become the order of 
the day. Ending confrontation against 
Malaysia stopped one heavy drain on 
resources; work on glittering “ prestige 
projects” like skyscraper hotels and 
sports stadiums has been halted; and 
the top-heavy bureaucracy is gradually 
being cut down. 


The first import priority is food. From 
Thailand, Burma and other countries has 
come 230,000 tons of rice, the Indo- 
nesian’s staple, although 65,000 tons a 
month go on rations for soldiers and 
civil servants (many of the troops help 
the peasants with their harvests and 
work on building and repairing roads 
and bridges). 


The second priority is for materials 
which should stimulate exports: chemi- 
cals for processing rubber, spare parts 
for oil-processing machinery. Priority is 
thirdly being given to imports which 
will help production. At present factories 
are working at less than quarter capac- 
ity. Within this and the second category 
fall vehicles, equipment and parts to 
restore the rapidly deteriorating trans- 
port system that holds up both exports 
and imports. The fourth preference is 
being given to textiles, especially cloth- 
ing. : 

It is going to be a long haul for Indo- 
nesia, but at least a sound if modest start 
has been made on rebuilding a nation. 


Nigel Denison 
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Precedent in Barnet 


Art schools today find it increasingly 
difficult to keep abreast of contemporary 
developments in art without completely 
overburdening their syllabuses. Modern 
work is neglected to such an extent that 
a few random visits to city galleries is 
often thought to be sufficient appre- 
ciation. One sees the danger here of 
schools losing their identity and freedom 
of thought, in order to adopt the ivory 
tower attitudes of academic strictures, 
which seem to be the prerogative of 
most of the country’s educational es- 
tablishments, a sort of bulwark against 
“proletarian” ignorance and commer- 
cial pressures. But where insularity may 
suit our universities, it will only cramp 
the creativity of our art schools. 

Often it is geographically difficult for 
students, particularly those living in pro- 
vincial areas, to view modern. works, 
and this is why the art department of 
Barnet College of Further Education, 
in what I think must be a precedent, 
have taken such an important step in 
opening their own commercial gallery 


within the jurisdiction of the college. 
Obviously the enterprise has needed a 
particularly go-ahead college governing 
body, and, more than this, a far seeing 
one. For the gallery will not only in- 
volve the students, but the local com- 
munity as a whole, giving Barnet the 
chance to view exhibitions which only 
visits to London would otherwise have 
allowed them to see and also stimulat- 
ing curiosity in those who have never 
been to an art gallery before. 

The art department is housed in an 
old secondary school in Victoria Road, 
New Barnet, and the Annex Gallery 
is what was once the old school gym- 
nasium, though one would never believe 
it to see it now. The current exhibition 
consists of recent paintings by Brian 
Newman and Gerald Nason, two ex- 
students of the Royal College of Art 
stained glass department. Both of them 
speak of “the malaise of the art school 
teaching set-up in this country,” and 
for both artists this is a first exhibition, 
a stage which they readily admit most 


emergent artists reach nowadays in their 
early twenties, hoping that this doesn’t 
cast too doubtful an aspersion upon their 
talents. 

I don’t think it does, considering the 
careful use of their maturity which 
they’ve made in paintings that are basic- 
ally young ideas, modishly expressed. 
Categories in art are at all times limiting 
and oppressive, but if one accepts the 
premise that there should be criticism 
and that this criticism needs definitive 
terms, then such a category as “pop” 
art may be applied to these two paint- 
ers, but applied nonetheless with reser- 
vation. True, Newman borrows the flat 
unbroken colours of advertising for his 
paintings, but in setting them down he 
instils a certain lyrical quality that they 
never achieve in their original state. 
Nason, on the other hand, concentrating 
more on the imagery of “pop culture,” 
manages to create a curiously delicate 
distaste in the mind of the onlooker 
by juxtaposing his images away from 
their natural context. 


Political painting can so easily slip into 
a mélée of unqualified violence on the 
one hand, or cheap parody on the other. 
When I describe this reaction of “ deli 
cate distaste” towards. Nason’s paint- 
ings, I mean that he allows us entry to 
the guilty secret of identity (as in Tryp- 
tich) or questionable liaison (as in The 
Sheriff And the Bedbug, a parallel be- 
tween Vietnam and the southern United 
States). He says that he finds his work 
becoming increasingly political in con- 
tent, and wonders if it will rise above 
the dangers of ephemerality and be of 
lasting value. He cites the obvious ex- 
ample of Picasso’s Guernica as the 
political painting at its best. As far 
as his style is concerned, he is still 
smarting from a London gallery’s des- 
cription of him as “another Peter 
Blake,” a superficial judgment if ever 
there was one, since he possesses none 
of Blake’s naiveté and they share no 
common subject matter. Nason uses 
acrylic mostly, and for his larger works 
mixes his media, often inventively, as 
in the previously mentioned The Sheriff 
And The Bedbug, where a US para- 
trooper’s net pocket is incorporated, 
stuffed with PX jetsam. 

Newman’s contact with the world at 
large is less tangible. He says that “ pop 
art” is a return to the narrative form, 
but that sharp distinctions should be 
drawn between it and the style of the 
pre-Raphaelites, who were often dubbed 
narrative painters but whose paintings 
were really little more than story illus- 
trations. Today’s narrative paintings are 
often socio-realistic, but Newman’s work 
may be denied even this category. He 
tends to mirror more the kinaesthetics 
of modern living, the energy and the 
dynamism of the mundane, the inherent 
mood of the moment, rather than any de- 
tailed images thrown up by our culture. 
Thus Entertainer uses flat yet nonethe- 
less dynamic shapes (very reminiscent 
of Delaunay) to conjure up the induced 
rapport of an old music hall star with 
us, her audience. Garish colour is utilised 
in. contrast with lithe shapes which in- 
sinuate the presence of the woman rather 
than portray it. If Nason can evoke the 
hand-me-down images of supermarket. 
minded man, Newman can certainly 
create the bitter-sweet world of his 
emotional life. For me, the painting Boy/ 
Girl, with its curiously romantic yet 
brittle sidelights on suburban love, was 
a superb example of this. The artist, far 
from shying away from the ephemeral 
theme, captures it, freezes it; the sub- 
jects and their temporal moods become 
dateless. 

The exhibition runs until November 5, 
9.30 am to 9.0 pm weekdays, 9.30 am 
to midday Saturdays. 

Nigel Denison teaches art in a London 
secondary school. 
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Africa: battlefield of ideologies 


Socialist Ideas In Africa, by Idris Cox 
(Lawrence and Wishart 15s). 

Communism In Africa, by Fritz Schatten 
(Allen and Unwin 32s). 

Nigerian Government And Politics, by 
John Mackintosh (Allen and Unwin 
80s). 


Africa is a continent about which it is 
tempting but dangerous to generalise. 
Both Idris Cox and Fritz Schatten think 
in terms of the cold war and they there- 
fore see the African continent as an 
ideological battlefield. Cox believes that 
ultimately, in spite of American oppo- 
sition, Africa will be won for socialism. 
Schatten fears that unless the West 
pursues a more dynamic policy she will 
lose Africa to communism. Both point 
to the increased interest in Africa shown 
by the great powers within the last 
decade. But neither acknowledges that 
this applies equally to East and West. 
Cox discusses the expansion of Ameri- 
can activities concerned with and operat. 
ing in Africa. Schatten is interested only 
in the Russians and Chinese. Similarly 
neither is prepared seriously to consider 
the possibility of African neutralism. 
Both believe that a professedly neutral 
Africa must be in fact in the enemy 


camp. 
Socialist Ideas In Africa is brief and 
crudely propagandist, and does not in 
fact discuss socialist ideas in Africa as 
the concept of African socialism is dis- 
missed as a product of intellectual neo- 
colonialism. Judgments in Communism In 
Africa are less facile and there are de- 
tailed, well-documented, accounts of the 
growth of Soviet interests in Africa, the 
development of trade links between 
Africa and the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. 

But Schatten’s fundamental and unques- 
tioned premise, that Russia and China 
are the aggressive bearers of an evil 
and ever expanding ideology, has marred 
the value of his book. All Soviet and 
Chinese activity is interpreted as being 
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inevitably sinister. Even the growth of 
interest in African history in Russia is 
seen as part of a plot to subvert the 
continent. But this interest is paralleled 
in the development of African studies 
programmes not only in Britain and 
America but also in Sweden. Some of 
Schatten’s figures should have reassured 
rather than frightened him, for they 
serve to illustrate the predominance of 
Western influence. There are still many 
more students studying in the West 
than the East. In 1963 there were 3,000 
Nigerians in the East and 13,000 in the 
West. The numbers of technical advisers 
from the Eastern bloc have been care- 
fully listed. But they seem very few 
when compared with the numbers of 
westerners in similar positions, especial- 
ly if the numbers of secondary and 
university teachers are taken into ac- 
count. 

Schatten wonders whether’ African 
nations might be “permitted” to be 
independent of the world power blocs. 
But by this he really means that they 
should be pro-west. He argues elsewhere 
that Russian propaganda should be 
countered by ideological training for 
African students studying in the West. 
Generalisations about Africa’s place in 
the cold war seem largely irrelevant 
when applied to specific countries. John 
Mackintosh’s detailed study of Nigerian 
Government And Politics illustrates that 
the chief preoccupation of Nigerians is 
the balance of power within Nigeria. 
This balance has been influenced neither 
by foreign policy decisions, by the acti- 
vities of foreign agents, nor by opposing 
concepts of social organisation. 
Mackintosh’s book, which includes chap- 
ters written by authorities on specific 
subjects such as local government, the 
Northern Peoples Congress, and the 
Middle Belt Congress, provides a de- 
tailed study of constitutional develop- 
ments since 1945, the development of 
political parties in the regions, and the 
functioning of local government and the 


Statement of despair 


The Late Bourgeois World, by Nadine 
Gordimer (Gollancz, 21s). 


In June, 1963, the year that saw the 
birth of the Publications and Entertain- 
ments Act, Nadine Gordimer wrote an 
article in Encounter in which she out- 
lined the difficulties of censorship which 
faced South African writers who in any 
way infringed the wide range of taboo 
subjects. Hitherto her own books, al- 
though defiantly anti-apartheid, had been 
allowed free sale in the hardback edi- 
tions, only to suffer, in most cases, when 
they appeared in paperback. She ex- 
plains this apparent lapse of logic thus: 
the official mind “assumes that more 
affluent people (affluent=white) are like- 
ly to be living too easy to want to see 
any change in the traditional race policy 
of the Republic, whereas poorer people 
(poorer=black) are likely to be encour- 
aged by any suggestion that it is possible 
to undermine it.” Since hardback edi- 
tions cost at least 18s 6d and paperbacks 
possibly five shillings, the censor’s logic 
is really quite sound! 

Now, for the first time, one of Nadine 
Gordimer’s novels has been banned from 
the outset, in the hardback edition. It 
is, of course, one more sign of the clos- 
ing in of that society. The Late Bourgeois 
World is another victim of the increas- 
ingly rigid central control. And yet, iron- 
ically, it is less concerned with overt 
social protest than any of her other 
books. Strangely quiet, and very brief, 
this book is scarcely a novel at all. It is 
a statement of total despair. Had the 
book been made available, its sober tone 
might well have caused some middle 
class identification and subsequent un- 
ease. 

In her earlier work, both novels and 
short stories, Miss Gordimer has tended 
to introduce a stranger (most often an 
Englishman) through whose foreign eyes 
the horrors of South Africa can be given 


an objective credence. In this context, 
she has pursued friendships and love 
affairs across the colour bar, all of 
which end in the same bleak cul de sac. 
However, seen from the entrenched view 
of apartheid, Miss Gordimer’s English 
strangers could be dismissed as outsiders, 
not knowing, not really understanding. 
And indeed, far from winning any con- 
verts to a more humane point of view, 
the number of eccentrics and political 
radicals who drift through these pages 
might well reinforce the racist opinion 
that her books are outrageous, or simply 
rubbish. 
It would be difficult to bring such a 
complacent attitude to The Late Bour- 
geois World. Miss Gordimer disarms any 
such attack by herself presenting the 
bomb-throwing revolutionaries as roman- 
tic crackpots, and the more coldly or- 
ganised as often something less than 
human. There are no foreigners in this 
book. Indeed, there are no issues ex- 
traneous to the immediate fact that an 
evil society corrupts everyone. 

have previously found that Nadine 
Gordimer made more compelling reading 
as social comment rather than as litera- 
ture. However, in this new book, she has 
abandoned both a tendency to put in too 
much plot and a rather self-conscious 
emancipation from middle class values. 
In The Late Bourgeois World her writing 
becomes distinguished. She has devel- 
oped, in this novel, an abrupt, almost 
staccato way of phrasing which fuses 
exactly with the troubled state of mind 
she is describing. Worn out with causes 
that only end in grief, disillusioned by 
the human element, the entire inclin- 
ation of Miss Gordimer’s narrator, Liz, is 
to opt out, to retreat to a defeated posi- 
tion of merely personal survival for her- 
self and her son, 
Breaking into her defensive cocoon 
comes a telegram announcing the suicide 
of her divorced husband. He had lately 


regional and national assemblies. It 
shows how factors which have led to the 
present crisis have always been latent 
in the Nigerian situation. In 1947 
Nigerian delegates favoured a regional 
rather than a central constitution. Poli- 
tical parties developed in each of the 
three main tribal areas, the National 
Congress of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
in the Ibo East, the Northern Peoples 
Congress in the Hausa North, and the 
Action Group in the Yoruba West. ; 
None of these parties was successful in 
establishing an effective base outside 
its home region. There was little differ. 
ence in their policies, for although the 
North was the more conservative, all 
wanted economic development and an 
expansion of social welfare. The parties 
therefore traded on tribal loyalties and 
inter tribal hostilities to build up popu- 
lar support. Hostility was never far from 
the surface. In 1964 members of the 
Northern assembly recommended that 
Ibos living in the North should be dis- 
missed from posts with the local and 
central government, commercial firms 
should be encouraged to sack their Ibo 
employees and no Ibos should be allowed 
to own land. The Tiv, a minority tribe 
included in the Northern region, violent- 
ly resisted attempts by the NPC to 
control the region and established their 
own party based on loyalty to the Tiv 
nation. 4 
From the beginning Nigerian politics 
have operated in an atmosphere of 
violence. Elections in the Eastern region 
have always been conducted in a situa- 
tion of organised thuggery. In 1959 the 
Tiv erupted in a state of mass hysteria 
and systematically burnt village after 
village. In the West in 1964 loyal Action 
Group MPs were physically attacked. (In 
1962 a faction of the Action Group 
allied with the East and entered the 
federal government, then a coalition of 
the North and East.) In 1964 a coroner 
in the West commented: 

“The political situation in Western 


been involved in a failed plot against 
the government and had turned State 
witness. He had now driven his car 
into Cape Town harbour. This news sets 
off a chain of unwelcome memories in 
her mind, which are interspersed with 
actual happenings of the day: break- 
fast with her lover, a visit to her son at 
his boarding school, dinner preparations 
for an African guest. Through the terse 
narration, a sense of rigid distress in- 
creasingly makes itself felt. Unlike its 
predecessors, this book is almost entirely 
interior monologue, a silent cry of des- 
pair masked cunningly by a desperate 
concentration on the minutiae of living. 
Equal consideration is given to the pre- 
paration of veal fillets and the precise 
imagining of the drowning that lies at 
the centre of the book. There is no joy 
anywhere. Liz’s love for her son is 
shrouded with dread for his future. She 
describes her lover in terms of his sexual 
efficiency. It is as if all life has been 
crushed out of her personal, private 
affairs as effectively as her public, both 
blighted by the iniquitous social system 
which has destroyed her husband. 


And yet, trapped in her own political 
committment, there remains for Liz no 
real choice. That evening, when her Afri- 
can visitor asks her to provide a cover- 
ing bank account for money coming in 
from England, she feels no real involve- 
ment, only a blanketing fear. 


This novel has been criticised for its 
brevity when dealing with such an im- 
portant matter, and yet I see this as a 
sympton of the impasse Nadine Gordi- 
mer is describing. After all, what choices 
are there for a liberal in South Africa 
today? Fittingly enough, The Late 
Bourgeois World is prefaced with a quote 
from Kafka: 


“There are possibilities for me cer- 
pare but under what stone do they 
e?” 


Nigeria is such that no leading poli- 
tician can go out without being armed 
for self defence.” 


The leaders of the January coup in- 
tended to stamp out corruption. “ Poli- 
tical corruption” has been a feature of 
Nigerian government since indepen- 
dence: political corruption in the sense 
of the manipulation of government funds, 
and the exercise of patronage over local 
goveFnment appointments, university 
posts, etc, in favour of the ruling party, 
with the corollary of discrimination 
against individuals in opposition and the 
failure to provide welfare services in 
disloyal areas. It involves the manipula- 
tion of elections by refusing to accept 
the nominations of opposition candidates, 
by making public meetings illegal, by 
terrorising and cajoling the electorate. 
Mackintosh considered that it would be 
impossible for the party in control to 
lose an election. But he suggests also 
that corruption is accepted by Nigerians 
as a fact of political life and as such 
does not particularly bother them. He 
argues that Nigerians generally accepted 
that individuals might profit from their 
public positions. But the very fact that 
the coup was staged and that it was 
immediately popular before Ironsi’s in- 
action and the development of inter 
tribal hostilities destroyed the rising 
hopes for a new Nigeria, suggest that 
opposition to corruption was not con- 
fined to a few individuals. 


In can be argued that the army inter- 
vened because the situation in the West 
was verging on chaos. But the disrup- 
tion of the West was a logical develop- 
ment of a system which accepted gov- 
ernment terrorism as a legitimate form 
of political activity. In the light of the 
recent massacres, Mackintosh’s conclu- 
sions that, in spite of forces tending to 
curtail freedom, there were counter pres- 
sures which have maintained in Nigeria 
a “diverse, vigorous and free commun- 
ity’? seem incongruously sanguine. He 
has added a short postcript, written after 
the coup, in which he suggests that the 
tendency towards a stronger central gov- 
ernment which he noted earlier will now 
continue. In fact it seems that it will 
be difficult for the federation to hold 
together at all. 


But even before the deterioration of the 
situation in the West and the January 
coup, Mackintosh’s assessment of the 
situation was a little over-optimistic. He 
exaggerates the extent to which there 
was freedom of speech. The press laws 
Operated as an effective censor on out- 
right political criticism. Mackintosh con- 
sidered that the care taken by Nigerian 
politicians to operate within the letter 
of the constitution was a factor contri- 
buting towards future stability. But if 
a constitution can be manipulated to 
increase the power and wealth of poli- 
tical leaders, once the politicians are 
discredited the people will have scant 
respect for the constitution. 


Makintosh cogently argues that it cannot 
be expected that the Westminster model, 
which assumes a wide consensus of 
opinion, should operate in tropical Afri- 
ca as it operates in Britain. It is not 
designed to cope with a situation where 
the dominance and subjugation of differ- 
ent peoples is involved. Indeed when 
such issues were at stake in Britain, 
over the Irish question in 1912, the 
‘‘model” nearly collapsed. However to 
accept corruption as a Nigerian and 
therefore acceptable adaptation of that 
model is surely an insult to the Nigerian 
people. In the event the adapted version 
was also unable to cope with the prob- 
lem of tribal disunity. 


Nigeria is not the only country in Africa 
whose primary concern is for the es- 
tablishment of a stable government and 
for whom the cold war has little rele 
vance and certainly no solution to im- 
mediate problems. 


é | renounce war and! willnever # 
support or sanction another % 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Thomas Gardner waves his army | 


discharge paper as he tells a Phila- 
delphia anti-draft rally: “There are 
alternatives; this is an alternative.” 


photo: Bill Wingell. 


YOUNG AMERICANS 
AGAINST THE DRAFT 


Bill Wingell reports: An anti-draft cam- 
Ppaign sponsored by several Philadelphia 
pacifist organisations was launched in 
Philadelphia on October 15 with a de 
monstration of over 200 people outside 
the draft board offices. During the pro- 
test, two young men mailed their selec- 
tive service cards back to their draft 
boards and three others reported action 
ines had taken recently against conscrip- 
ion. 

“T’ve had it with the draft,” declared 
Ken Sherman from Los Angeles, who 
is working here with emotionally-dis- 
turbed children: “I’m 19, I’m an Ameri- 
can and I love people. I’m not going to 
allow this country to kill in my name.” 
With that, Sherman sent his draft regis- 
tration and classification cards back to 
his Selective Service board in Caii- 
fornia. : 

He was joined by a friend, Robert 


Non-cooperation 


A three-day conference entitled ‘“ Non- 
co-operation with Conscription” was to 
be held in New York from October 28- 
30. A report in The Peacemaker says 
that the conference will centre round 
“a total rejection of the draft system 
(distinguishing this position from the 
position which accepts the system and 
seeks a place within it, e.g. a student 
deferment or an objector status).” Non- 
co-operation in prison and aid for fam- 
ilies of men in prison will also be dis- 
cussed. 


Eaton, a young college graduate, who 
is serving as youth worker for the 
ee Peace Committee here. Eaton 
said: 
“We've picketed and marched and 
talked about the war, we've petitioned 
and run candidates and, you know, 
nothing’s worked. Friday our govern- 
ment had the biggest bombing raid 
yet. There comes a time when you 
say to yourself as an individual, if 
this goes on it means a world war or 
another Vietnamese child killed by 
napalm; you just have to step out of 
the system for asking redress; you have 
to say ‘no’ with your very body.” 
Another speaker, Thomas Gardner, 18, 
of Philadelphia, said he had recently 
been given an “undesirable discharge” 
from the army because he had “ resisted 
shipment to Vietnam.” The crowd 
cheered and applauded when Gardner, 
waving his discharge paper, shouted: 
“Listen to the voice inside you. Do 
what you think is right. There are al- 
ternatives. This is an alternative.” 
Other young Philadelphians who _ re- 
ported on their activities were Lou 
Waronker, 24, who last month returned 
his draft cards to Selective Service be- 
cause he believes “the draft is basically 
immoral,” and Phi] Wallash, 22, who 
recently refused Army induction because 
of what he termed “the immorality of 
the war in Vietnam.” Non-co-operators 
with the draft face a possible five-year 
jail term and a fine of $10,000. 
At one point in the rally, a group of 
spectators, among which was a number 


of men in armed forces uniforms, re- 
quested an opportunity to present an 
opposing view. The platform was_pro- 
vided to Michael Allen, 17, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, who wore an army unl- 
form and who said he had enlisted in 
the service almost a year ago and had 
volunteered for Vietnam duty. Allen de 
fended the US role in Vietnam, adding: 
“You say we’re killers. Do I look like 
a killer?” ' 

Robert Eaton took the platform again 
afterwards to comment that Allen had 
raised a good point. The pacifist agreed 
that the soldier “is not a killer now” 
but stressed that the army would make 
him kill in Vietnam. 
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Initiated by the Philadelphia Committee 
for Non-violent Action, the demonstra- 
tion was co-sponsored by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, Friends Peace Com- 
mittee and Students for Non-violence. 
Lyle Tatum, chairman of the Friends 
group, called it “a kick-off” for an 
anti-conscription campaign by the Phila- 
delphia pacifist organisations. “‘ We want 
to call public attention to the problem 
of conscription and stimulate discus- 
sion,” Tatum explained. ‘“ We're opposed 
to conscription on all levels, not only 
military but all conscripted service. It 
is not the responsibility of the state to 
decide how individuals may make their 
contribution to society.” 


David Mitchell challenges Vietnam war legality 


. . . one’s orderly soul quavers just a bit at the not uninteresting points of 
law he (David Mitchell) raises. Granted his anti-American rhetoric is especially 
crude. But apply a little make-up to it, and you are not far removed from the 
kind of thing you hear these days from Senator Fulbright, let alone the teach-in 
types. How does one, with absolute safety, confine the Nuremberg doctrine?” - 


William F. Buckley. 


“The United States government is using gas, chemicals, poisons and_ other 
atrocious weapons in an aggressive war against the people in Vietnam. This is 
being done in violation of international agreements including the Geneva Agree- 
ments of 1954, the Geneva Convention, the United Nations, the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty and the Nuremberg Agreements of London. 

“The stand of David Mitchell in refusing to become a war criminal through 
compliance in this war of atrocity is entirely justified and deserves the widest 
possible support. Both in legal and moral] terms we declare our full endorsement 
of his action and we hold that it is not David Mitchell but the United States 
government and its crimes against humanity which are on trial. 

“We urge the American people to support David Mitchell. We appeal to American 
youth to follow his example.” - Gunther Anders, Max Born, Josue de Castro, 
Vladimir Dedijer, Danilo Dolci, Bertrand Russell. 


During 1961, David Mitchell, an eighteen- 
year-old American college student, re- 
ceived a classification questionnaire from 
his local board. After two months he 
replied, stating that he must disaffiliate 
himself from the draft; over the next 
two years he replied to all communica- 
tions from the board in the same way. 
On May 18, 1964, Mitchell received an 
induction order stating that he must 
report for induction on June 10, 1964. 
Instead of appearing Mitchell wrote a 
letter to the board: “I realise that I 
could employ means to gain exemption 
from induction, but this does not interest 
me. My purpose is not to be classified 
quietly within the draft system, but 
rather to oppose the draft . . .” He stated 
in the letter that he was not concerned 
to secure exemption as a pacifist or as 
someone “ somehow uninvolved with the 
world”; on the contrary, he would non- 
co-operate with the government because 
he was ‘very involved” and specifically 
condemned the US “for crimes against 
peace and humanity.” 

On June 1, 1965, Mitchell was arrested 
for failing to report for induction into 
the armed forces of the United States. 
When he was tried before a jury on 
September 13-15, 1965, Mitchell argued 
that under the charter of the Inter- 


national Military Tribunal (the Nurem- 
berg Law) and the Nuremberg trials, 
an individual is bound by responsibility 
to international law and morality, regard- 
less of the orders and law of his nation. 
The judge described Mitchell’s defence 
as “tommyrot,” ‘degenerate subver. 
sion” and found the Nuremberg law 
in his case to be “irrelevant.” Mitchell 
was sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $5,000. 


On appeal the decision was reversed 
(January 13, 1966) and a retrial was or- 
dered: it was not “a very simple case,” 
it had First Amendment overtones and 
therefore Mitchell should have been 
afforded reasonable time to secure legal 
representation. The court stated that 
Mitchell’s defence under the Nuremberg 
law was “of basic importance.” 


Before the second trial of David Mitchell 
opened on March 15, 1966, the new 
judge (different from the one who had 
heard the first trial) rejected as ‘‘im- 
material ” Mitchell’s requests for deposi- 
tions to be taken from 14 people outside 
the United States. Mitchell had wanted 
to gather written testimony on the na- 
ture and origin of the US intervention 
in Vietnam; the US imposition of a 
divided country, its backing of Diem and 
succeeding regimes, and the consequent 
struggle for reunification, social change 
and independence; and the brutal meth- 
ods and weaponry the US was employing. 
He had hoped to invoke the testimony 
of members of health and educational 
facilities in North Vietnam, of reporters 
and photographers from _ prominent 
American, French and British news- 
papers who had undertaken assignments 
in Vietnam, of a French lawyer who 
had visited North Vietnam and seen the 
bomb damage, of an Australian journal. 
ist who had travelled throughout areas 
in South Vietnam controlled by the NLF, 
of Philippe Devillers, the French scholar 
and writer on Vietnam. The judge also 
rejected as “immaterial” Mitchell's 
attempt to obtain an order that Secretary 
of Defence Robert McNamara should 
produce all orders, reports and expendi- 
tures relating to the American destruc- 
tion of Vietnam, particularly in regard 
to the bombing and chemical and biolo- 
gical warfare. 

When the trial opened, Mitchell was 
represented by Mark Lane. Lane first 
tried to argue that the case should be 
dismissed because the draft itself was 
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part and parcel of criminal and aggres- 
sive policies in conflict with inter- 
national law and moral responsibility. 
When this was rejected by the judge 
Lane attempted to enter testimony and 
documentation before the jury as proof 
of America’s crimes. However, the judge 
ruled the testimony of Staughton Lynd 
and Ralph Schoenman, both previous 
visitors to North Vietnam, as ‘“‘irrele- 
vant”; and also refused Lane leave to 
subpoena several American servicemen 
and former servicemen in Vietnam who 
were prepared to testify. The govern- 
ment of North Vietnam had agreed to 
allow several witnesses and victims of 
US actions to come to the US if the court 
would allow them to testify; but the 
judge ruled their evidence “ irrelevant.” 
Thus, for a second time, Mitchell was 
found guilty on the simple issue of 
failing to report for induction, and was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
The Nuremberg judgment _ states 
«|. , the very essence of the Charter 
is that individuals have international 
duties which transcend the national obli- 
gations of obedience imposed by indi- 
vidual states.” 

Mark Lane is handling Mitchell’s second 
appeal which was expected to come be- 
fore the Court of Appeals during Octo- 
ber. It is thought that the case will 
eventually go to the Supreme Court. 
Information from articles in “ Down- 
draft” by Gunther Anders and David 
Mitchell and from Mark Lane’s brief for 
the appeal. Money is urgently needed: 
End the Draft, c/o Mitchell, 150 Crown 
Street, Brooklyn, NY 11225. 
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I have always gone to new plays hoping 
they’d have something to say about today. 
I found one at the Palace Theatre, Wat- 
ford last week, called The Silk Room 
by Maureen Duffy. 


It seems strange that we've waited so 
long for a searching play about a pop 
‘group. We meet the “ Stormalongs” in 
a plush hotel room with pink drapes 
and an air of lofty unreality, a cross 
between a cosy padded cell and a space 
ship. A first class set here by Philip 
Prowse. In France now, the lads are 
waiting to fly off to sexy Amsterdam for 
their next concert. There are four of 
them: Luke, the educated; Cool, the 
coloured; Todger, the thick one and, 
last and least, Spinks, the innocent or- 
phan. They are periodically clucked over 
by a managing peahen. He is called 
Betty and would love to mother Spinks. 
The boys lounge about in this limbo 
luxury, their characters slowly coming 
to life. I say slowly because it’s quickly 
apparent that, searching for an image, 
both private and professional, they are 
as yet unformed, thus much of their 
self pity and cynicism. They sing for 
their six course supper and are sick to 
death of feasting. Between songs they 
chat about fame, marriage and the poss- 
ible break-up of the group. But despite 
much energy, I had already noted in 
the actors a lack of vocal variety which 
made me wonder if they had been under 
rehearsed. If so, it seems a pity that 
some of their Arts Council grant was not 
spent on a longer period of preparation. 
In act two the play comes into clearer 
focus. After having found they’ve 
climbed up the charts, the lads embrace 
like footballers, then enact a series of 
charades. In two of these the adult 
image of their parents gets a sound, 
satirical thrashing. The lights are low- 
ered and Peter Cleall, his back to the 
audience, gave us the best piece of 
character acting of the evening as Cool’s 
black mama. Subsequently, Cool him- 
self impersonates Luke’s stiff upper 
crust establishment father. Paul Dan- 
quah who sadly underplayed the passion- 
ate writing of Cool, now suddenly ac- 
quired clarity, precision and projection. 
Peter Cleall as Todger also lacked con- 
sistency, However, these two scenes, in 
spite of the boys’ whining and some- 


georges roualt 


Chris Gilmore 
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times wry jeers at their elders, almost 
persuaded me that their elders were also 
their betters. Why? Because misguided 
or not, they at least had a belief and 
lived by it, unflinchingly. This may have 
not been Miss Duffy’s entire intention 
and perhaps some of the fault lay in the 
production. There was an uneasy mar- 
riage between so called realism and styli- 
sation. The lads were sometimes so 
relaxed I could not hear them. Casual 
diction and continuing the text through 
laughs is no way to defeat the fear of 
seeming falseness. 


Having said that, I must now report that 
the end of act two was one of the most 
genuinely theatrical curtains I have ever 
experienced. Hoping the play will soon 
be seen by a wider audience, I shall not 
elaborate, just add that the effect was 
herculean and here much praise to pro- 
ducer Giles Havergal. 

Back in tatty England, the four boys, 
dressed in white suits, make their last 
appearance in some unspecified back- 
water. As punishment for their expen- 
sive vandalism abroad, their agent, firmly 
played by Kevin Lindsay, pays them off 
and the ghostly quartet drifts apart. 
They have the loot but little sense of 
direction, each to form his image alone 
in a world of moral shapelessness. The 
boys have rejected their parents, not 
because they were misguided, but be- 
cause their adult lies were not told with 
love. Tell a child a lie with enough love 
and the love will continue to grow and 
strengthen him long after the lie has 
been exposed and forgiven. After all, 
the discovery that Father Christmas 
is dad dressed up never made a delin- 
quent out of anyone. Riches and fame, 
even in a Beatle, will never remove the 
need for some Jesus, Christian or other- 
wise. With pruning, I suspect The Silk 
Room will seem to have said even more 
than was heard at Watford. Congratula- 
tions to Giles Havergal and Watford 
Coung for taking such an imaginative 
risk. 

And now over the Atlantic to the Ameri- 
can image. Although I enjoyed the above 
play, I saw the same points made the 
night before in a pub entertainment in 
a third of the time. I had been invited 
to the Lamb and Flag, off Leicester 
Square, to hear some poetry. A group 


called CAST (Cartoon Archetypal Slogan 
Theatre) suddenly performed this piece 
about a modern American Everyman 
named John D. Muggins. 

I was so shattered that even the excite- 
ment of Miss Duffy’s act two curtain was 
but a flash of lightning compared with 
the thunderstorms of the previous even- 
ing. For 25 riveting minutes, two actors 
and an actress, led by Roland Muldoon, 
demonstrated how, from the moment 
Muggins is born, he is indoctrinated by 
the telly adverts. He goggles even as he 
gurgles and gains his first glimpse of 
the Great All-American Dream. Quick 
switch to his school where his class is 
asked what they’re going to be when 
they grow up. Muggins, desperate for 
admiration, conforms. “I am going to 
kill,” he declares. Smiles all round. 
Now a young man, we see flashes of 
Muggins still trying to please, still try- 
ing to smile like every advert, wearing 
the “in” clothes, over-driving the right 
cars, spouting the right parrot clichés, 
chasing the rightest, swingiest chick in 
town. Empty and spineless, he can do 


nothing but ape and when he fails to 
live up to the glossy best that’s expected 
of him, misery makes him reckless. The 
only way to win the chick is to become 
a man. The only way to become a man 
is to join the American Marine Corps. 
When you're an all-American guy you 
are qualified to kill and therefore copu- 
late. Chick writhes with ecstasy as Mug- 
gins ravishes her with a hard, stainless 
bayonet. This is the climax, the cathar- 
sis, what life is about. She waves him 
off as the train chugs him away to war 
in SE Asia. Once at the front, Muggins 
calls on his president to talk to him. He 
does so, a lot of syrupy crap about free- 
dom and liberty as little Muggins, large 
with machine gun, joyfully kills all the 
audience, a chair shuddering in his 
hands as he shoots all of us. Someone 
screams out the enquiry: “Is this why 
he was born?” ; 
So what? we may ask. We've heard it 
all before. What’s so different? 


continued on page 9 


Dave Kennard 


Roland Kirk happens 


There was a time when the flute was 
a pretty sounding instrument. Played 
with neat precision (how else could 
you play it?) it seemed oddly right for 
minuets and Shakespearian comedies. 
The idea of an aggressive sounding 
flautist was self-contradictory. Then came 
Roland Kirk who spat at the instru- 
ment, sang through it and screamed 
through it and finally just stood there 
not blowing through it at all, just 
hitting the notes with the effect of 
dampened guitar strings being plucked. 


Today the scope of jazz has broadened 
to include sounds and techniques which 
only five years ago were largely dis- 
missed (or accepted) as gimmicks. This 
now puts us, the audience, in a better 
position to appreciate someone like Kirk. 
His devastating mastery of the instru- 
ments he plays (flute, tenor sax, bari- 
tone, manzello, stritch and _ assorted 


“ Auguste felt that he was getting somewhere. His 


real tragedy, he began to perceive, lay in the fact 


he were really 


that he was unable to communicate his knowledge 
of the existence of another world, a world beyond 
ignorance and frailty, beyond laughter and tears. It 
was this barrier which kept him a clown, God’s very 
own clown, for truly there was no one to whom he 
could make clear his dilemma. 

“ And then and there it came to him — how simple 
it was! — that to be nobody or anybody or every- 
body did not prevent him from being himself. If 


a clown, then he should be one 


through and through, from the time he got up in 
the morning until he closed his eyes. He should be 
a clown in season and out, for hire or for the sheer 
sake of being. So unalterably convinced was he of 
the wisdom of this that he hungered to begin at 
once — without make-up, without costume, without 
even the accompaniment of that squeaky old violin. 
He would be so absolutely himself that only the 
truth, which now burned in him like a fire, would 
be recognisable. 

“Once again he closed his eyes, to descend into 
darkness. He remained thus a long time, breathing 
quietly and peacefully on the bed of his own being. 
When he finally opened his eyes he beheld a world 
from which the veil had been removed. It was the 
world which had always existed in his heart, ever 
ready to manifest itself, but which only begins to 
beat the moment one beats in unison with it.” 
Henry Miller, The Smile At The Foot Of The Ladder. 


Seen here is one of the paintings from the exhibition 
of drawings, gouaches and paintings by Roualt cur- 
rently showing at the Tate Gallery. The exhibition 
remains open until November 13; Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, Saturdays 10-6; Tuesdays, Thursdays 
10-8; Sunday 2-6; admission 3s 6d. 


sound effects), and the sheer explosive 
originality of his conception of sound, 
demand an attention free from precon- 
ceptions about what music should sound 
like. 

There was a time, too, when playing 
two or three reed instruments at once 
would have been considered a circus 
trick. If anyone could do it. And playing 
without pause for breath for two or 
three minutes an impossibility. Kirk 
uses both these techniques, not as ends 
in themselves but in order to extend 
the practical possibilities of the sounds 
he has in his mind. ; 
Imagine this. A fast blues. Phil Sea- 
man’s drums thrash out the beat while 
Dave Green’s bass drives it along and 
Johnny Birch lays out the chords on 
piano. In comes Kirk playing tenor sax, 
manzello and the long stritch all in 
harmony, fingering two of the instru- 
ments at a time. The sound is of a 
perfectly integrated reed section. The 
tune over, he abruptly tucks the man- 
zello under his right arm, lets the stritch 
hang loose on its sling and begins 
a tenor solo. He uses notes like a mach- 
ine gun uses bullets, firing them with 
incredible rapidity, using his tongue 
(most probably) to create a constant 
staccato effect. 

As he plays he stores air in his cheeks, 
then feeds it out while taking in more 
through his nose, so there are no pauses 
for breath. Then suddenly he begins 
(it sounds unbelievable) to blow and sing 
through the saxophone at the same time. 
The result is uncanny, like someone 
shouting over an impossibly bad tele- 
phone connection. A characteristic blast 
on the nose flute indicates solos for the 
other musicians, during which he gives 
orders with sharp hand movements to 
create intricate changes of balance be- 
tween instruments. It comes off remark- 
ably well. Then back to the theme and 
three horns. The number ends with two 
horns holding a steady drone, while the 
third finds its way through an assort- 
ment of tunes including one from Mary 
Poppins and our national anthem. 
Wet is nothing to what it sounded 
ike! 

On his opening night at Ronnie Scott’s 
club last week Kirk played for over 
three hours. He also told many stories. 
One was about some_musicians who, 
whenever they saw Kirk approaching 
the bandstand arrayed with his assorted 
instruments, would say, “‘ Here comes the 
whistle man.” Well, if they were going 
to make an issue out of it, he reckoned 
he might as well make something out of 
it too. Whereupon he distributed a dozen 
or so wooden whistles to the audience 
and invited them to improvise freely as 
he and the band played. As the shrill 
sounds emanated, someone operating the 
lights got the idea and joined in with 
the club’s internal illuminations. 

Roland Kirk is happening at Scott’s, 
Frith Street, until November 12. 

Dave Kennard is the Peace News jaz 
critic. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s, Discounts for 
serics. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tlsements rates on application. 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential Peace 
News readers? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters' 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


JUNIOR ARMY OF COMPASSION, Adults fight 
the War on Want. Juniors have demanded own 
battle front. Why not establish a fighting unit 
to help Destitute Children overseas? Details 
from War on Want, London W5. 


HOUSMANS URGENTLY 
NEED A NEW 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Whilst a knowledge of movement litera- 
ture is important we especially need 
someone with practical experience of the 
book and stationery trade, and sales 
ability. Shop hours 9.30 to 6 (most Sats 
off). 4 weeks holiday after two years. 


Please write with details to 


General Manager, Housmans, 
$5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


RHODESIA? VIETNAM? 


LAE EUTURESORLUN 
PEACE-KEEPING: 


Earl Attlee, James Cameron 

Prof G. Schwarzenberger 

Maj-Gen H. T. Alexander 

Evan Luard MP 

Weekend Conference 

Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Square, 
W1, October 29 and 30, tickets 5s from 
British Association for World Govern- 
ment, 43 Parliament Strect, London SW1. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3-hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING, Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method, Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leafiets and badges 
etc, Sale or return selections for meetings etc. 
Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6, Mon - Sat) for 
latest lists and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘ Social- 
ist Leader."' 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright and anti-war. From your newsagent 
or local ILP branch, or by post from 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London WC1. 6s for 12 weeks, 
25s for 52 weeks. 


Diary 


As this Is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent In. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 


3. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


28 October, Friday 


BECKENHAM, Kent. 8 pm. Harvey Hall, Fair- 
field Road, off High Street. Peace in Vietnam 
folk concert: Jackie McShce, Pete Leiberman, 
Sandy Dennis and Dave Travis. Admission 3s. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 7.30 pm. St Pancras Assembly 
Rooms. Irish Folk Concert (part of Camden 
Committee for Community Relations Interna- 
tional Festival). 


LONDON Wl. 4.45 pm. Assemble Grosvenor 
Square for demonstration in support of dele- 
gation to US Embassy. Organised by Hackney 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


LONDON WI. 7.30 pm. International Student 
House, Park Crescent. Concord Theatre Group: 
A Night Out by Harold Pinter and revue. 
Part of Camden Committee for Community 
Relations International Festival. 


Peace News 


CHRISTMAS 


are unique 


How much better to express the season 
for peacemaking! 


CARDS 


*s goodwill with cards that raise funds 


But better still when your purchases and sales activities help other good causes 
too. This is BARGAIN YEAR for Peace News Christmas Cards, with discounts of 
over 50% on many individually selected assortments, and bargain packs which 


are worth over three times their price. 


For the latest designs, send 10s 6d for 24 samples, or 3s 3d for trial packet of 


six, post free. 


Our illustrated Christmas list of cards, books, diaries, calendars, stationery etc. 
will be enclosed with next week's Peace News. 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Collect your orders at Housmans, open 9.30 - 6 pm Mon - Sat (Tube: Kings Cross) 


or order by post. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
ON VIETNAM 


Central Hall Westminster Friday 11 November 


3 to 6 pm: CONFERENCE ON ACTION 
7 to 10 pm: MASS DEMONSTRATION 


Speakers: Prof Stuart Hughes (leader of the US opposition to the war) 


Prof Ivo Vasiljev (Prague) 


Dorothy Woodman, the Bishop of Woolwich, Eric Heffer MP, 
Michael Foot MP, Lawrence Daly and others 


END THE W 
WITHDRAW 


AR 
FOREIGN TROOPS 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


Appoint delegates; come in thousands. Coaches from all parts of the 


country. Full particulars from — 


BRITISH COUNCIL FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM, 374 Grays Inn Road, 


London WC1, TER 1078. 


CONTACT, non-racial, anti-apartheid, indepen- 
dent Liberal magazine. P O Box 1979, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 15s per annum. 


Situations vacant 

ROWEN ENGINEERING CO LTD - Factory for 
Peace, urgently requires a _ shorthand-typist 
for Glasgow office. Write or phone 78 Middlesex 
Street, Glasgow S1. SOUTH 1332. 


Accommedation vacant 
ENGLISH STUDENT COUPLE with babe des- 
perately need cheap furn-unfurn flat or share. 
Central? Box 462. 


For sale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 12 for 6s. Holy Land flower 
cards ls each. Bargain cards 12 for 3s_ 6d. 
Brochure available. War on Want, London W5. 


LONDON WCl. 7.30 pm. Holborn’ Central 
Library. MCF forum on ‘‘ The problem of 
world hunger.’’ Speakers: Mr P. N. Haksar 
(Deputy High Commissioner of India), Rev 
W. Kerr (War on Want), Jack Woddis (MCF). 
Chair: Norman Atkinson MP. 


28-30 October, Fri-Sun 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, Tour of PPU mobile 
film van to Wellingborough, Kettering, Corby 
and surrounding villages, also debate about 
Vietnam and Peter Cadogan speaking. 


29 October, Saturdday 


BISHOPS STORTFORD to HARLOW. 10 am 
assemble Castle gardens Bishops Stortford for 
march on the theme ‘‘ Peace and disarma- 
ment'' with emphasis on Vietnam. Lunch in 
Sawbridgeworth, leave 1 pm, arrive Harlow 
approx 4 pm. YCND. 


LONDON EC2. § pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON NW3. 11 am. Central Baths, Winches- 
ter Road, Swiss Cottage. Camden's Autumn 
Fair, in aid of good causes in Camden, to be 
opened by Mayor of Camden. 


29-30 October, Sat-Sun 


DROGHEDA, Ireland. Stameen House Hotel. 7th 
annual peace conference (Fellowship of Recon- 
cillation and Irish Pacifist Movement). Theme: 
Non-violence Today. Speakers: Dr Fred Blum 
and Ralph Bell. MAL 6321. 


LONDON W1, 10.30 am to 5.30 pm. Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Square. Conference: 
“The future of peace-keeping - Vietnam? 
Rhodesia?”’ Earl Attlee, James Cameron, Evan 
Luard MP. Admission 5s at door. British Assoc- 
jation for World Government. 


30 October, Sunday 


LONDON NW6. 7 pm. 76 Fairhazel Gardens. 
Latin American Evening. Part of Camden Com- 
mittee for Community Relations International 
Festival. 


LONDON WI. 10 am to 5.30 pm. Montagu 
Hall, Whitfield Street. British Liaison Commit- 
tee for Women's Peace Groups Conference. 
Main subject; Vietnam. 


1 November, Tuesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Third in series of six talks on the History of 
Modern Greece: Christopher Lake on _ the 
Metaxas Dictatorship (from 1936), German oc- 
cupation and resistance movements, Libera- 
tion (1944). Committee of 100 and League for 
Democracy in Greece. 


3 November, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
eae Road. Elsie Pracy answers questions. 


LONDON WC2. Lamb & Flag, Rose Street (off 
Garrick Street). Writers Workshop: John Smith 
( hn and literary agent), and others. Admis- 
sion 3s. 


4 November, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. Four Elms, Castle Road, Puc- 
tilechurch. Ernest Camden on ‘' Impressions of 
Eastern Europe."’ PPU. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by re- 
freshments, a talk (Peter Bucknill, QC, on 
‘* Non-violence and the Christian Conscience ’’) 
and discussion in the Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martins Lane. PAX. 


5 November, Saturday 
LONDON Ell. 3.30 pm. Matthews Memorial 
Hall, Penrhyn Crescent, Walthamstow. Wal- 
thamstow and District Advisory Committee for 
Objectors and Conscripts aggregate meeting 
and reunion. Chairman: Ted Redhead MP, 
Speaker: Miss Ivy Harrison on ‘“ Racial In- 
tegration.’’ Refreshments. 


LONDON SW6. 11 am to 6 pm. St James 
Church Hall, Britannia Road. Sale of paintings 
and other works and objects of art. Goods for 
sale and helpers wanted from 7 am. CND. 


8 November, Monday 


LONDON SW1. 7 pm. House of Commons (room 
booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). Labour 
Peace Fellowship meeting: showing of Felix 
Greene's film ‘“ China." 


9 November, Wednesday 


EALING. 8 pm. Ealing Green Congregational 
Church. Rev Clifford Macquire on ‘' Peace - 
How?" 


LONDON NI6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
abe Peggy Duff: ‘‘ My trip to Vietnam.” 
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THEATRE 


from page 8 


I believe this highly charged, savage 
charade is theatrical dynamite. True, 
much of the humour was music hall. 
It’s easy enough to score laughs against 
America with references to hot dogs, 
coca cola and Cadillacs. But this enter- 
tainment is aimed at non-sophisticated 
audiences (if and when and where they 
find them) and I maintain that these 
cliches have here been creatively ex- 
ploited. True, the bias against the United 
States is annihilating in its unfairness, 
but it is not against the American as 
such, let alone man with a capital M. 
There is love here, but twisted by fear 
and disillusion into the funny-ugly 
laughter of a Punch and Judy show, with 
its black and white standards and no 
subtle intrusions of grey. This is the 
raw war of Right and Wrong, basic, 
grotesque, readily understood and hair 
raising. The company performed with 
blazing energy, parade ground discipline, 
richly creative economy. Claire Burnley 
Roland Muldoon, Raymond Levine an 

Red Saunders: these are versatile but 
untrained actors, deliberately chosen by 
Mr Muldoon, who can give life not just 
to an assortment of characters but also 
to cars, trains and aeroplanes with in- 
built, self-made sound effects, exhilarat- 
ingly noisy. 

I had never seen this group before. And 
in case this rave sounds on the brink 
of bribery, let me add a dash of caution: 
the evening up till their appearance had 
already reached a high temperature of 
talent with poems by Adrian Mitchell 
and Roger Barnard, read by themselves. 
If John D. Muggins had started the 
evening, my praise may have been much 
cooler. I shan’t know till I see him again, 
standing on his own feet unsupported. 
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$2 annual membership for CND 


Peter Drinkwater reports: The Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament has 
decided to continue, for the time being 
at least. Supporting a resolution from 
Merton CND, its annual conference last 
weekend decided to: 
“|... call on every delegate present 
to pledge his or her group to raise 
and donate a minimum of £10 to the 
National Campaign by December 31. 
Should the incoming National Council 
consider after that date that the ques- 
tion of closing the Campaign still 
merits consideration an emergency 
conference of the Campaign should 
be called.” 
In the same debate the conference ac- 
cepted by a small majority a composite 
resolution in favour of national member- 
ship at a fee of £2 per year. The pre- 
amble cited three main reasons for 
national membership - the need for a 
regular source of income, for an accurate 
assessment of membership, and to create 
a more positive sense of belonging to 
the Campaign. 
In his financial report the treasurer, 
Roger Dudman, said that last year in- 
come had dropped by £4,000, while ex- 
penditure, which was now down to a 
working minimum, had only dropped by 
£1,000. Income in the current financial 
year was likely to be down because of 
a cut-back in concert activities, and a 
decrease in sales of Sanity. 
In a general debate on policy two altern- 
ative resolutions were proposed. The 
first, from Newcastle CND, urged the 
conference to resolve: 


“That CND shall devote itself to the 
development of alternative foreign 
policies, to the discussion of related 
economic problems, and to campaign- 
ing for its policies. It will appeal for 
support on the basis of opposition to 
present government policy and will 
seek and welcome support from all 


MCF 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
Saturday 12 November 3 pm 


Rhodesia and 
Vietnam 


demonstration with 

Fenner Brockway, Andrew Faulds 
MP, Lawrence Daly, Joan Lestor 
MP, Judy Todd, Nelson Samkange, 
Adrian Mitchell. 

Preceded by march from Hyde 
Park (Speakers Corner) 2.15 pm. 
Organised by Movement for 


Colonial Freedom, 374 Grays Inn 
Road, WC1, TER 0642. 


those who recognise the need for a 

coherent policy.” 
This was opposed by a composite resolu- 
tion supported by seven groups which 
urged that CND “in line with its original 
purpose of seeking unilateral nuclear 
disarmament should direct the main 
weight of its work against the British 
independent nuclear deterrent.” Dick 
Nettleton of NW Region spoke for this 
motion. He said that Harold Wilson was 
getting away with the creation of an 
independent deterrent while the Cam- 
paign had averted its gaze, and had rele- 
gated Polaris as an issue. 
On behalf of the National Council, 
Terence Heelas successfully urged sup- 
port for the Newcastle resolution, as in 
their opinion American policy was more 
likely to be the cause of nuclear war 
in 1967 than the British deterrent. The 
Campaign should be able to put a coher- 
ent alternative to the government. 
In the debate on Easter, Hampstead 
CND proposed that “responsibility for 
the demonstration should be shared be- 
tween a number of peace and radical 
organisations, for example CARD, Ox- 
fam, UNA, Anti-Apartheid, provided that 
it were a demonstration for peace in 
sympathy with CND’s aims, and that any 
wider aims did not conflict with CND’s 
present objectives.” Other resolutions in 
the same debate urged amongst other 
things intensive preliminary Sanity 
sales, public canvassing at Easter, a 
march from the USAF base at Alcon- 
bury and a “ Demonstration for Peace” 
on the lines of a festival. 
The National Council urged remittance 
of most resolutions and suggested sup- 
port for a Fulham resolution which 
asked groups to submit proposals for the 
form of the demonstration to the Exe 
cutive Committee. Speaking on Council’s 
behalf Alec Leaver said that it was not 
possible to organise joint demonstrations 
effectively; they therefore proposed re- 
ection of the Hampstead resolution. 

owever, it was carried with a large 
majority. In a straw vote a small major- 
ity voted in favour of a three-day march. 
But the conference also voted in favour 
of a Bradford resolution which said that 
the march should be mainly on the 
theme of condemnation for the British 
government’s support of American action 
in Vietnam, The Hampstead and Brad- 
ford resolutions seem to be mutually 
exclusive, but the conference seemed 
hardly aware of this at the time. 
A resolution from Redditch CND urging 
support for campaigns of a more positive 
nature, on the lines of ‘‘New towns, 
not new bombs” was carried: but a 
resolution from North Notts College 
group calling for the Campaign to “ en- 
courage and sanction the embarkation 
upon a method popularly known as civil 
disobedience” was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 
The debate on Vietnam was disappoint- 
ing. The resolutions broke little new 
ground, and the discussion was limited. 
An amendment frdm Sevenoaks CND 
group, asking the conference ‘“ to-support 
neither the present policy of the NLF 
and the backing for it of North Vietnam 
nor the American political and military 
intervention on behalf of the unrepre- 
sentative South Vietnam government,” 
was overwhelmingly rejected. Peggy 
Duff said on behalf of the National 
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Council that support of the amendment 
would mean rejection of the right of self- 
determination of the people of Vietnam. 
Only one resolution on the Rhodesian 
problem was submitted, from Oxford 
University, it suggested the organisation 
and training of a non-violent expedi- 
tionary force (on the lines of the Ralph 
Bell plan). Again discussion was limited 
and unconstructive. 


Putting the view of the National Coun- 
cil, Maeve Wilkins said they had come 
to a decision with difficulty. They asked 
conference to reject the proposal as it 
was not realistic, and the Campaign was 
in no position to implement it. The 
resolution was heavily defeated. 


In an all too brief debate on economic 
policy three composite resolutions were 
carried. The first, proposed by Hamp- 
stead and Harrow groups, called for an 
attack on the causes of Britain’s econ- 
omic crisis, “namely military expendi- 
ture, especially overseas, and the defence 
of sterling and the dollar as reserve 
currencies.” The second, proposed by 
Labour CND, urged members of Labour 
parties and trade unions to press actively 
for the adoption and implementation 
of CND policies. The third, proposed 
by Highgate, Lambeth and Whitstable 
groups, urged that CND propaganda be 


The delegate for Merton CND pro- 
poses that an emergency confer- 
ence should be called if CND’s 
financial situation “still merits 
consideration ” after December 31. 

photo: Graham Keen. 


directed during the growing recession 
of the coming year to bringing the facts 
of the crisis home to those sections of 
the population who are directly ‘affected. 
I must confess that I am not very im- 
pressed by the conventional approach 
to conference management, and last 
weekend’s meeting displayed it in all its 
worst aspects. It may not be possible 
to conduct an orderly gathering of some 
250 delegates through a lengthy pro- 
gramme of policy discussion without im- 
posing some time limit, but I believe 
a more rewarding debate could have 
taken place if the resolutions presented 
had not been so watertight and limited 
in their approach. Some of the anoma- 
lous situations and wasted time might 
then not have arisen so easily. 
However, it was pleasing to see a num- 
ber of people making statements of 
faith, experience and dissent to brighten 
the proceedings and to raise one’s hopes 
for the future of “the campaign,” what- 
ever form it may eventually take. 


SILENCE FOR VIETNAM 


Sue Abrahams writes: The second silent 
march organised by the London Com- 
mittee of 100 took place last Sunday. 
These marches are being held once a 
month on the third Sunday of the month 
to coincide with those organised by the 
Provos in Amsterdam. The aim of the 
march is not to remember the dead, 
but the living; that, for their sake, the 
war in Vietnam must stop now. 

The march starts with a silent vigil at 
the so-called South Vietnamese embassy 
in Kensington and then leaves via 
Knightsbridge and Victoria for the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall. Though few in 
number it seems to impress both passers- 


by and participators. The marchers ap- 
pear to be far more aware of why they 
are there than on an ordinary slogan- 
chanting procession. 

The silence gives people time to think, 
and makes them realise how hypocritical 
is the sign ‘Embassy of South Viet- 
nam”; and it gives them time to realise 
how hypocritical also is the Cenotaph, 
a memorial to the dead, while a govern- 
ment one hundred yards away supports 
more killing and therefore more death 
and more memorials. 


Sue Abrahams is secretary of the Lon- 
don Committee of 100. 


‘It’s OK for you black men...’ 


Roland Muldoon writes: “It’s all right 
you black men coming over here, asking 
us to help you,” a_ well-fed, self-ac- 
claimed socialist female declared, ‘“ but 
what about helping yourselves like we 
had to do.” I jumped to my feet called 
her an old bag and was restrained from 
rushing forward . . . Nelson Samkange, 
ZAPU representative, calmly rose and 
addressed the Co-operative Youth Move- 
ment and Movement for Colonial Free- 
dom conference on southern Africa as 
if the meeting was important to the 
future of his country. 

The conference morning session was 
addressed by Fenner Brockway who 
competently and patiently explained the 
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violent history of the last 150 years of 
colonialism and imperialism to a good 
Sunday morning audience of 50 people. 
The afternoon session reached a climax 
when Basker Vashee, an expelled Rho- 
desian student, stated that the best help 
that we could give was to collect money 
for ZAPU to aid them in their fight. 
For this he received a lecture from an 
old soldier and member of the Labour 
party on the unreliability of the blacks 
when they get independence, and the 
evils of our own long-haired defilers of 
British achievement... 


Roland Muldoon works for the Move- 
ment for Colonial Freedom. 


London N4. 


